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CHAPTER I. 




HUGH AND HARRY. 

UGH and Harry were two little boys who 
always lived in London. They had 
lived in London ever since they were 
bom, and although that was not really 
such a long time ago, it seemed very long 
to Harry and Hugh ; for Hugh was nearly 
4^en years old, and Harry was almost eight. 

One morning at breakfast-time Mr. Selby — that 
was the name of these little boys^ papa — looked 
up from a letter which he had been reading, and 
said — 

' Here is an invitation for you two boys to 
spend the holidays with your Uncle Tom, but of 
course you will not wish to go,' and papa looked 
very sly. 

Midsummer holidays were just coming on, and 
the boys had been counting up the days which 
would come before then but a minute ago, and 
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thinking it very hard that they should have to go 
back to school even for a fortnight. 

Hugh and Harry Selby went to a school in 
London, and very often came home from Satur- 
day till Monday. 

* You cannot wish to go/ said Mr. Selby, * for 
you will not care for running about in the 
meadows, and milking cows and riding donkeys.* 

* Papa ! ' said Hugh, * should we really see cows 
milked ? ' 

* Or eating gooseberries and currants,' said Mr. 
Selby. 

* Oh, papa,' said Harry, * we should ; you know 
we should,* 

* Or helping to make the hay,' said Mr. Selby 
again, * or feeding the cocks and hens.' 

* Papa, don't be so silly,' said Hugh. 

* Or running after the pigs.* 

Harry jumped up and clapped his hand over 
his papa's mouth; but Mr. Selby would go 
on. 

* So I think I had best write to Uncle Tom and 
say you had both of you prefer remaining at school 
for the holidays, and doing double lessons.* 

* Papa, you are the most ridiculous papa I ever 
knew in all my life,* said Harry. * Just listen to 
him, mamma, he does make us laugh so.' 
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* Mamma was laughing too. 

* We may go, may not we, mamma ?' asked 
Hugh. 

* Ask your papa,' she answered. 

Both the boys jumped upon Mr. Selby, Hugh 
on his back and Harry on his lap, and both hugged 
him so tightly round the neck that he pretended 
he was being choked, and at last promised they 
should go and stay with Uncle Tom, if they 
would let go his throat and behave like decent 
boys. 

I don't know what Mr. Selby called behaving 
decently, but Hugh and Harry leaped and hopped 
about the room more like two monkeys out of 
Wombwells Menagerie than respectable boys 
who were in the Latin grammar. 

Dear ! what a noise boys do make sometimes. 
I think papas and mammas' heads must be made 
of very hard stuff that they do not sometimes go 
deaf and stupid in holiday time. 

' And why may not me go too ?' asked Alfy, 
who was not yet four. 

' Because Uncle Tom doesn't want such a little 
chappy as you !' said his papa. 

' Littoo !' said Alfy, * boys what wear tulics 
and towlers ain t littoo.' 

* Wait till you wear knickerbockers,* said Harry ; 
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* tunics and trousers are baby^s dress ; you 11 be 
a big boy then, Alfy/ 
Hugh laughed out loud. 

* Did you ever see a big boy in knickers and 
stockings, Hal ?' said he, putting his hands in his 
pockets. He asked the question in a loud voice, 
and held himself very upright. * Big boys wear 
jackets and trousers like mine.' 

' Oh dear ! Oh dear !* said papa, * I am afraid you 
are all of you too old to care to go and see Uncle 
Tom, or to have any holidays at all. I wish one 
of you would stay in town and do my work, and 
let me be a little boy.' 

' No, we are not too old, papa,' said both Hugh 
and Harry at once. * We would like to go ; we 
are not so very old as all that.' 

Mr. Selby shook his head. * Boys in knicker- 
bockers to think of eating gooseberries and cur- 
rants ! ' he said. 

* We are not too old, indeed, papa.' 

" A boy in a jacket to play in die fields like a 
child ! ' 

* But, papa, I should like it,' said Hugh. 
' Too old, I am afraid,' said Mr. Selby. 

' No, papa, we are not very old,' said Harry. 
' Indeed, papa, we are rather young,' said 
•Hugh. 
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'We are rather little boys/ said Harry. 

* So I have always thought,* said papa. 

' But you must remember one thing/ said their 
papa, gravely, * if I let you go to stay with Uncle 
Tom, you must be good boys. Do you think I 
can trust you?' 

* Of course you can, papa,* said Hugh. 

* I expect Guy and Walter are very good boys, 
much better than you two.' 

* Why should they be ?* asked Harry. 

* I think they would not be up to mischief, as 
some boys I know,' said Mr. Selby. 

Now, Hugh and Harry could hardly be called 
good boys ; for I am sorry to say they had 
learned some very bad tricks from some of the 
boys at school, and the worst of it was, that 
they were sly enough to be much better before 
their papa and mamma than they were behind 
their backs. 

Then their mamma said kindly— 

' I am sure Hugh and Harry will try to do all 
they ought ; won't you, my dear boys ?' 

And the boys answered, * Oh yes, mamma.' 

But when they were alone in their bedroom, 
Hugh said to his brother, — 

* I wonder what papa meant about Guy and 
Walter being such good boys. I am sure I shall 
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hate Guy ; for I know he will be a prig, and will 
tell tales of us to Uncle Tom,' 

* He had better not,' said Harry very grandly, 
forgetting that his cousin Guy was a great many 
years older than himself. 

' No/ said Hugh, ' he had better not.' 




CHAPTER II. 



TRAVELLING BY RAIL. 




T seemed as if the twenty-first of June 

would never come. Harry declared 

that every day grew longer than the 

day before out of spite ; but after all it 

did come, and everything was packed up, 

and the tsb was at the door, and the boys 

were in such a hurry that they could hardly wait 

to say ' Goodbye ;' and little Alfy had a new drum 

to comfort him at being left behind ; and both the 

boys wished to go upon the box of the cab, so 

that Mr. Selby said he supposed he and the driver 

had better get inside ; and at length they were off, 

rolling as fast as ever they could to the railway 

station. 

* I think,' said Harry, rubbing his hands, 'that 

there is nothing in the world so jolly as going in 

a cab, it jolts so over the stones ; I wish it always 

went over stones ; and sometimes it almost knocks 
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me off my seat. Why do you make a face, 
papa ? ' 

* There is no accounting for tastes, my dear/ 
said Mr. Selby. 

But when they arrived at the station, Harry 
thought it more jolly still ; there was such a busde 
and noise, and everybody was running backwards 
and forwards ; and if he liked being knocked about, 
he got plenty of that by being always in every- 
body's way* Both boys were quite red in the 
face by the time their train drew up, and they 
jumped into the carriage at once. 

* Had not you better walk up and down with 
me ? ' asked their papa ; ' the train will not start 
for ten minutes, and you will have more than 
enough of it before the day is over.' 

But Harry and Hugh thought it quite impos- 
sible that they could ever have enough of a rail- 
way carriage, so they left Mr. Selby to walk up and 
down by himself, while they sat in each seat of the 
carriage in turn, to feel which was the softest. 

* I should like to live all my life in a railway 
carriage,' said Harry ; ' this side should be my 
drawing-room, and opposite my bedroom. I 
would keep provisions under one of the seats.' 

* How would you cook your dinner ?' asked 
Hugh. 
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* I should never have dinner/ said Harry ; * no- 
thing but tarts. I should buy them at the refresh- 
ment room, and keep a store in the carriage.' 

* I wonder what sort of boys Guy and Walter 
are ?' said Hugh in another minute. 

* Muffs, I daresay,' said Harry; *you know 
they have never been to London, and they go to 
some country school. I expect I shan't think 
much of them.' And Harry stretched his little 
legs out, and thought they looked very big. 

Just then Mr. Selby opened the carriage door 
and got in, and after him a lady and gentleman, 
and in another minute the train moved on. At 
first there was plenty of amusement for the boys 
in looking from the windows at the tops of the 
houses, and the different things they passed, and 
Harry was still of opinion that he could live all 
his life in a railway carriage. 

*What a jolly noise!' said he, as the engine 
gave a shriek. 

The lady looked up at him and laughed. 

' And what a jolly smell !' said the gentleman, 
as a horrid smell of hot grease came in at the 
window. 

Then the lady took a bag of buns out of her 
travelling bag and offered one to Harry, sayings 
* Take one, my dear,' 
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Harry would have liked one very much indeed, 
but he did not like beingf called by a stranger 
* My dear/ as if he was a very litde boy, so he 
made a small bow, and answered, — 

* Thanks, I have only just had breakfast;' 

His papa looked at him with surprise, but said 
nothing, and Harry lost the plum bun by his own 
nonsense ; for the lady ate them herself, and I 
daresay she thought him a little prig. 

It was not very long though before even Harry 
found that he would not care to travel for ever. 
He got sleepy, but he could not go to sleep with 
comfort. He had nothing to do, for he did not 
care about reading newspapers. At one of the 
stations his papa got out and bought a lot of buns 
and biscuits ; but we all know it does not take 
long to eat buns. 

At every station Hugh and Harry asked if it 
was Middle ton, where Uncle Tom lived ; but it 
seemed as if Middleton would no more come than 
the holidays would until that day, and when at 
last they did arrive at Middleton, they were both 
half asleep, and did not in the least expect it. 
The train stopped, and they jumped out, and 
there was Uncle Tom standing on the platform 
waiting for them. The boys had not seen their 
uncle for two years, but they knew him directly 
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by his great brown beard, and they were very 
glad to see him again, only that he made both 
Hugh and Harry feel so dreadfully ashamed by 
kissing them on the platform. So with very red 
faces they followed their uncle to where an open 
carriage stood. He packed them both in at the 
back, and he and their papa got in front, leaving 
the luggage to come on with a donkey cart; and 
their Uncle Tom laughed out loud as he shook 
hands again with Mr. Selby, and turned round to 
the boys and told them to hold on ; and as soon 
as the horse's head was let go, he darted- off at 
such a rate that Hugh and Harry thought he was 
running away, and they dung with all their hands 
to the sides of the seat ; and even then they were 
jumped about and bumped forward, and their 
caps would hardly keep upon their heads. Every- 
thing was so new to the boys, that they were 
every moment screaming to one another to look. 
Each house they saw they felt sure must be Uncle 
Tom's, and sometimes they thought that a barn 
would turn out to be * Greenway Cottage,* which 
was the name of Uncle Tom s house ; but when 
they did come to it, they talked still more, for it 
was much too large to be called a cottage at all ; 
and as they came to the drive gate, they had 
thought the lodge must be the house. 



CHAPTER III. 
UNCLE Tom's house. 

[NCLE Tom's house was a pretty place, 
standing in the midst of a. number of 
trees, and everything round about it 
looked green. There were four chil- 
dren capering on the doorsteps as the dog- 
cart drove up to the door. Two boys and 
two girls, that is, most people would have called 
them children, but Hugh and Harry thought that 
one of them was almost a man — which meant that 
he was a little bigger than themselves. 

This eldest one came forward as Uncle Tom 
drew up, and said — 
'Well, father.' 

' Well, my son,' said Uncle Tom, ' here is your 
Uncle George, and here are your cousins. This 
is Guy,' said he, turning to Hugh and Harry, and 
then Guy held out his hand, and said to the boys, 
' I am very glad to see you. Alice, these are 
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cousins Hugh and Harry; Walter, Edy, come 
here and shake hands. Now, shall you like to 
come and feed the rabbits ?' 

' I think that perhaps your cousins may be 
tired, Guy,' said his father. 

But Harry and Hugh said they would rather 
feed the rabbits than anything else, and so all six 
of the children scampered off as hard as they could 
run. Hugh and Harry had thought that they 
would feel shy at first being with their strange 
cousins, but Guy did not seem to remember that 
they were strange. 

* You shall feed them,' said Guy to his cousins ; 
* I have done it every day, you know.' 

Harry and Hugh had never before had dear 
little tame rabbits in their arms, and they thought 
they should never be tired of stroking them and 
playing with them. Once or twice the little girl 
Edy, who was only five years old; said she wished 
that they would not stop with the rabbits so long ; 
but it did not come into the mind of Hugh or 
Harry to leave the rabbits to please Edy, and 
Guy had to keep his little sister patient by saying 
that they would very soon go to the cocks and 
hens. 

At last Harry and Hugh had seen enough of 
the rabbits, and they went with their cousins to 
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the farmyard. I am sorry to say that they were 
rather rude, for when they found what a funny 
cackling the fowls made when they were chased, 
they hunted them round and round the yard, 
although Guy called to them again and again to 
stop. 

I think they never would have stopped at all 
until they had half killed some of the fowls ; as it 
was, the poor birds were flying awkwardly over 
the pigstyes and everything in their way, and 
squeaking like mad cocks and hens, when a loud 
voice suddenly came and stopped them — 

* Who 's that hunting the cocks and hens ?' 

Hugh and Harry stood still and looked about 
to see where the voice came from. The next 
moment Uncle Tom appeared, and he said — 

' Children, have not you been told, again and 
again, not to teaze the fowls ? Guy, I am sur- 
prised at you. I thought you would have known 
better.' 

Hugh and Harry expected that Guy would say 
directly, ' It was not I ; it was my cousins.* But 
Guy held his tongue. 

The other three children, Walter, Alice, and 
Edith, had left the farmyard as soon as they had 
taken the eggs. 

'Such a bad example to your cousins,' said 
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Uncle Tom, * and you older than both of them. 
I am very angry with you.^ 

Guy s eyes filled with tears, and he looked 
towards Hugh and Harry; he could not think 
why they did not say that he had had nothing 
to do with hunting the fowls ; but neither of his 
cousins spoke, they only looked very sheepish 
and red. 

* You had better go in-doors,' said Uncle Tom 
to Guy, and Guy walked slowly to the house. 
Harry and Hugh did not see him again that 
evening, and they were afraid of asking after 
him, so they tried to forget all about the farm- 
yard and hunting the fowls, and to amuse them- 
selves by listening to Aunt Sophy as she talked, 
or played the piano and sung songs to them. 

Uncle Tom and Hugh's papa were very busy 
talking together, for Hugh's papa was going back 
to London the next morning, and of course they 
had a great deal to say. 

Once, during the evening. Aunt Sophy went 
away, and stopped out of the room for some time, 
and then the boys had to amuse themselves, so 
they wandered all over the drawing-room, looking 
at all the ornaments. 

There was a little bracket-stand at one comer 
of the room, and Harry must needs go pulling 
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about the little china ornaments which were upon 
it. Presently he dropped a small cup. His heart 
stood still with fear for the moment, — not at 
what he had done, I am sorry to say, but lest it 
should be found out. 

His papa and uncle were at that moment 
talking rather loudly, so that they did not hear 
the little noise the cup made in falling, and no 
one else was in tl^e room but Hugh. 

Harry stooped and picked up the cup, which 
was broken into a great many pieces, and Hugh 
came and looked over his shoulder. 

'Won't I tell of you 1' said Hugh, laughing. 

* No, Hugh — no, you mustn't. If you do, it 
will be a great shame,' said Harry, half crying. 
* I declare, if you do, I '11 go and tell that it was 
you chased the fowls, and I helped.' 

* You helped, you little sneak!' said Hugh. 
' You hunted them quite as much as I did. 
There, don't begin to blubber. I won^t tell, if 
you behave yourself. All this was said in a low 
voice ; and just then Aunt Sophy came into the 
room, and Harry, having put the pieces of the 
cup on the bracket, tried to look as if nothing 
had happened. 

That was the most foolish thing he could have 
done, as you will see. If he had gone to his 
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aunt and said, ' I am very sorry that I have 
broken this little cup ; I ought not to have touched 
it;' then the worst would have been over; but 
now, until it was found out, Harry was in momen- 
tary fear and a miserable state. 

But he was not brave enough to tell the truth. 




CHAPTER IV. 



HARRY S IGNORANCE. 



[he next day, after breakfast, Uncle Tom 
took Hugh and Harry round the gar- 
den. There were plenty of goose- 
berries and currants still left, and their 
ncle told the boys that they might pick 
some to eat, which you may be sure Hugh 
and Harry were -not slow to do. As they passed 
along by the garden wall, Hugh said, — ' What a 
lot of cherries I' and his uncle answered — 

' Yes ; they are very early this year, but that 
is an early sort. This is the first year that tree 
has borne, and I wish to see what sort of fruit it 
is. The cherries are not nearly ripe yet ; you 
must mind not to touch them, boys, remember. I 
have told your cousins the same.' 

Uncle Tom looked round at the boys quickly 
as he said this, and Hugh and Harry said, — ' No, 
we won't;' but as they walked on they looked 
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back at the cherries several times, thinking that 
they looked very nice, and that Uncle Tom must 
be mistaken about their not being ripe. 

Just then Walter came running up to them 
with a pretty little slow-worm in his hand. A 
slow-worm is about three times as long as your 
little hand, and is prettily spotted with yellow and 
white on a dark shining skin, 

* Look !' said Walter, * look what I have found ! 
May I keep it, papa ? Look, Harry,' and he 
placed the little slow- worm upon his cousins 
arm. 

Harry gave a scream and threw the little beast 
from him, then placed his foot upon it as hard as 
he could, so as to pinch off its tail. 

* What did you do that for ?^ asked Uncle Tom, 
while poor little Walter burst into tears. 

* Horrid thing! it is a snake, it will sting,' said 
Harry, seizing a spade which lay near, and beat- 
ing and stamping at the slow-worm. 

* It will do nothing of the sort,' said his uncle. 
* You are a very silly little boy, and have injured 
the poor little beast through your ignorance/ 

* I thought all snakes stung,' said Harry rather 
sulkily, while he stood a long way off from the 
slow- worm. * They do in the Zoological Gardens; 
I know they do.' 



4 
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* You should not be in such a hurry to kill any 
living thing, Harry/ said Uncle Tom. * Vipers 
sting, as you call it ; that is, they will if they are 
trodden on ; but even a viper could not hurt you 
at that distance/ 

Walter was by this time dancing on in front, 
until he stopped in front of some bee-hives. 

* How can you go so close ?' asked Hugh. 
* Bees sting at any rate ; you must say " Yes '^ to 
that. Uncle Tom/ 

* Bees sting nasty boys ; they won't sting those 
who are kind to them.' 

' Uncle Tom !' 

* It is quite true, my dear. Look how they buzz 
round Walter's head.' 

As Uncle Tom spoke, a bee settled on some 
flowers Walter held in his hand. 

' Oh, how can you ?' said Harry. * Oh, get 
away, do, you nasty things ! ' said he again, as the 
t)ees saw him and Hugh, and flew close to them 
to look in their faces. Harry began laying about 
him with the spade which he still held since 
killing the slow-worm, and his uncle called 
out — 

* They really will sting you if you go on in that 
way. They are only examining you because you 
are a. stranger.' 
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* But I don't like them/ said Harry ; * make 
them go away/ 

* I think you had better go away yourself, you 
and your brother too, for the bees are getting 
angry with you/ 

Hugh and Harry both took to their heels, 
while several of the bees flew, making an angry 
noise, after them, until I suppose they made up 
their minds that they were not much worth look- 
ing at ; and they returned to the hive to go on 
with their work. 

As Uncle Tom and the boys drew near the 
house they were met by Aunt Sophy. She looked 
very vexed, and held in her hand the little china 
tea-cup which Harry had broken the evening 
before. 

* Oh, do look here!' said Aunt Sophy; * some one 
has broken my little pet cup. I am so sorry. Do 
you know anything about it, boys ?' 

Hugh turned rather red as he answered * No !' 
and glanced at Harry, so Aunt Sophy looked at 
him. 

* Do you ?* she asked. 

Harry also denied it ; but I think Aunt Sophy 
thought the boys looked odd, for she said again, 
— * Are you quite sure ?' 

* Quite sure,' said both Harry and Hugh. 
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* It IS very odd, indeed/ said Aunt Sophy. * Of 
course, if it had been one of our own boys, he 
would have told me about it ; I am quite sure of 
that. Would you not, Walter ? ' 

* Yes, mamma dear, I would directly,' said the 
little boy ; * but I didn't break it, mamma/ 

Then Harry, who we know was the one who 
had broken the cup, said such a wicked thing. 
He said, * Do you think it could have been Guy, 
Aunt Sophy ? ' 

* What makes you ask it ?' said Aunt Sophy. 
* Guy would not touch things he has been told 
to leave alone.' 

Aunt Sophy put her hand on Uncle Tom's arm, 
and said nothing mote about the cup ; and Harry 
whispered to Hugh, — * She 's cross, I think/ 

Aunt Sophy said to Uncle Tom, * Come in- 
doors now. Mr. Marshall is here, and wants 
particularly to see you.' 

As they came near the house, a gentleman 
walked out through the garden door and came 
towards them. 

* Oh, here he comes !' said Aunt Sophy. * He 
would not wait for you.' And she went in-doors. 

Mr. Marshall joined Uncle Tom, and talked 
to him for a little while, then, when he saw the 
two boys, he said— 
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* These are not yours, Selby ? I think I know 
all yours/ 

* No, these are two of my brother's,' answered 
Uncle Tom. 

Hugh and Harry knew manners, and so they 
touched their caps to the gentleman. 

* Nice smart-looking boys,' said he. * What 's 
your name, my fine fellow ?' 

* Hugh Selby, sir,' answered Hugh. 

* And yours .'^^ 

* Harry, sir.' 

* Very pretty names, both of them,' said Mr. 
Marshall kindly. * Mind you take care of them, 
my boys, and make them names to be proud of, 
instead of ashamed of Do you hear ? ' 

Hugh and Harry said * Yes;' but I think they 
hardly remembered what Mr. Marshall said be- 
yond a minute after he had said it ; and they 
wandered away together, while Uncle Tom and 
his friend talked. 

They both ran into the stable-yard, through 
which they saw that Mr. Marshall's horse was 
being led out, for he had come some distance to 
see Uncle Tom, because he lived the other side 
of Middleton, the place where the railway had 
stopped when Hugh and Harry first met Uncle 
Tom. 



I 



CHAPTER V. 



THE CHERRIES. 

feHAT a pity it is that boys should go on 
wishing for what they know they must 
not have ! Harry and Hugh had been 
told that they were not to touch Uncle 
Tom's cherries, and they ought to have 
thought no more about them, but that very 
same day Hugh said to his brother — 

' Where are the others ?' He meant his 
cousins. 

' Oh, they are going to the hayiield,' said 
Harry. ' Walter told me to ask you to come 




' I have been to the hayfield once to-day,' said 
Hugh. ' I say, Harry, let us go into the garden 
— ^you and I. We don't want the others/ 

' I Ve eaten lots of gooseberries already,' said 
Harry. ' I am quite sick of them. I don't care 
for gooseberries any more.' 
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Walter ran out of the house, where he had 
been for his hat, shouting, * Come on, Hugh ! 
Come on, Harry ! The rest are going down the 
lane/ 

But Hugh drew Harry behind some laurels, 
and made him stoop down, so that Walter should 
not see him. Next, Guy ran out after Walter, 
and the two stood together, near enough for the 
hidden boys to hear what they said. 

* Where are Hugh and Harry?' asked Guy. 
* Father sent me back to look for them.' 

* I don't know,' said Walter. * I called them, 
but did not get any answer. Never mind, Guy. 
Come on without them. It is much pleasanter 
alone. I don't like either of them much ; for 
Harry killed my poor little slow- worm.' 

* You should not say that, Walter, dear,' said 
Guy. * It is not right. God wishes you to love 
everybody.' As Guy spoke he put his arm round 
his little brother's neck, and Walter raised his 
face to kiss Guy. 

* I wish I was good like you, Guy, dear,' he 
said. * And it makes me so angry that papa 
should think you hunted the fowls when it was 
Hugh and Harry. And I am sure they broke 
mamma's china cup.' 

* Hush, hush, Walter ! You must not say so.' 
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* Well, don't you think they did, Guy ? Come, 
tell truth/ 

Guy laughed, but said nothing. 

* You do think so, I know you do, and I am 
so glad,* said Walter. * And I wish they would 
go home again. Don't you, Guy ?' 

* Well, yes,' said Guy. * I shan't be sorry 
when they go.' And Guy and Walter moved 
away, shouting again, * Hugh! Harry! where 
are you V 

* Shan't you be sorry when we go ?' said Hugh, 
imitating his cousin, as soon as he was out of 
hearing. * I tell you what, I hate that Guy, 
with his fine good speeches. I know he thinks 
you broke the cup, and he '11 tell Aunt Sophy of 
it some day. See if he doesn't.' 

* Why did you make me hide ?' asked Harry. 
* I want to go to the hayfield.' 

* Because I know of a lark. I think it is very 
mean of Uncle Tom to try and keep all those 
cherries for himself; and I don't see why you and 
I should not have some.' 

* Oh, Hugh,' said Harry ; * but we may be found 
out ?' 

You see Harry's only fear was that they should 
be found out. He was not afraid of jioing a 
wicked thing. Taking Uncle Tom's cherries slyly 
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was the same as stealing ; but when a boy or girl 
is in the habit of saying what is not true, or 
telling lies, it does not take long to make that 
boy or girl a thief. There is only a step between 
the two. 

* We shan't be found out,' said Hugh ; * who is 
to know who took them, if we say we know 
nothing about it ? Look sharp. Let 's be there 
and back before those fellows can get to the hay- 
field." 

Harry ran at once with his brother without 
3aying anything more, and as soon as they reached 
the cherry-tree, they both began picking and eat- 
ing the cherries as fast as they could stuff them 
into their mouths, ripe and unripe ones all alike. 
They could not have tasted what they were like, 
I am sure ; but they were so afraid of being seen, 
and in such a hurry to get back before Guy and 
Walter, that they had no time to enjoy their 
wicked theft. 

Guy and Walter were all the while calling aloud 
everywhere — * Hugh 1 Harry ! where are you ?* 

They had gone to the stable-yard to look for 
them, when Hugh and Harry came out of the 
garden, and before Guy and Walter returned, the 
two naughty boys had run across the field which 
was near the garden, and into the lane leading to 
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the hayfield. Aunt Sophy said to them when 
they arrived, panting and breathless, — 

*Why did not you come before, my dears? 
Where are Guy and Walter V 

* I don't know,' said Hugh. 

* Your uncle sent them to look for you. Where 
have you been V 

Hugh did not know quite what to say for a 
minute ; then he answered,— 

* We have been looking for birds' nests in the 
fields. We did not hear Guy.' 

Presently came Guy and Walter, tearing wildly, 
and red-hot in the face. 

* We can't find them anywhere. I think they 
must have hidden — hullo ! why, here they are 1 ' 

* Did you find any birds' nests V asked Uncle 
Tom. 

* No,' said Hugh ; and that was the first true 
word he had spoken since he came into the field. 

* I will show you a bird's nest, if you come with 
me,' said Uncle Tom, * such a nest as perhaps you 
have never seen before ;' and he led the way to 
one side of the field, where grew several clumps 
of gorse bushes. It was some time before Uncle 
Tom could find the nest, and he scratched his 
hands very much in doing so, but he did not seem 
to mind that much. It was such an odd nest; 
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perhaps you have never seen one either, so I will 
tell you what it was like. It was covered all over 
with that grey moss which is called lichen, which 
grows on the branches of apple-trees, and lasts 
through all the winter. This nest looked like a 
ball of grey lichen, and it had one little tiny hole 
in the side. 

* Why, no bird could get in or out of this hole,' 
said Hugh ; * it is only big enough for a bumble- 
bee.' 

* And the bird is not bigger than a bumble-bee 
much,' said Uncle Tom. 

* I know,' said Harry, * I know what bird it is ; 
a humming-bird. That's what it is ; mamma has 
a case full of them at home.' 

* The only thing against that, Master Harry, is, 
that humming birds do not live in England/ said 
his uncle. 

* Then what bird is it ?' asked Harry. 

* Is it a tit, father ?' said Guy. 

' Yes, Guy, the long- tailed tit. Now, you will 
be more surprised still when I tell you that nine 
or ten little birds live in this nest. Feel how 
small the hole inside is.' 

All the children put their fingers into the hole 
in turn. Then Uncle Tom said, * We may take 
this nest, for the little ones have left it.' 
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They went on walking away from the hayfield 
into a little copse of trees, while Uncle Tom was 
telling the boys about different kinds of birds' 
nests. All at once he called out — 

* Stop, children, don't go farther, — here, Harry, 
here is really a snake which would hurt you if you 
touched him. See, he is not at all like the poor 
little slow-worm you killed.' 

Harry ran behind his uncle, and looked at the 
creature from round his legs. 

* If we do not hurt him he will not hurt us. 
That is a viper or adder. See, there is a little 
one.' 

* It is a hooded viper,' said little Edith. 

* Yes ; and see, there are six or seven young 
ones.' 

* Why does not it go away ? nasty thing !' said 
Hugh, stamping his foot. 

The adder did not seem at all inclined to run 
away ; she reared her head, and hissed at the boys, 
but did not move nearer to them. 

When all her little ones, who were not bigger 
than earth-worms, were close to her, the * mama- 
viper' opened her mouth, and all the little ones 
ran down her throat. 

The children stared, they were so surprised. 

* She has eaten up her young ones/ said Walter. 
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* I don't like her for that ; it seems so very un- 
kind/ 

* She has only swallowed them for a little while, 
and when we are out of sight, she will open her 
mouth, and all the little ones will run out again,* 
said Uncle Tom. 

* Was that why she stood looking at us ? ' asked 
Guy. * Did not she mean to bite us ? * 

* No,' Uncle Tom answered ; * if the little ones 
had not been with her, she would have got away 
from us as fast as she could ; for I have no doubt 
that all the time she felt very much frightened at 
the eyes and voices of all you boys.* 

* I don't think she is pretty,' said Alice. 

* Well, no ; she is not a pretty colour ; but her 
eyes are very bright. Do you know I once knew 
an 'old man who lived in a very small cottage 
made of mud, and he lived quite alone, except- 
ing for vipers.' 

* Papa, did he like them ?' 

* He seemed to like them very much. They 
were very tame with him, and came to him when 
they were called. He said that he never took 
out their teeth, so I myself did not like to make 
too free with them, for they might have taken a 
fancy to biting me.' 

* But what did he tame them for, papa ? ' 
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' He used to sell them, he told me, as pets ; he 
could always sell as many as he had.' 

' What funny pets ! I should not like them, 
they are so slippery,' said Walter ; ' and I am sure 
cousin Harry would not.' 





CHAPTER VI. 

THE RUDE PIG. 

I^HEN Uncle Tom and the children went 
back to the hayfield, there was the 
empty waggon just returning from the 
rick to fetch some hay. Uncle Tom 
jumped them all in, one after the other, 
and the carter smacked up the horses, so 
that they trotted with the waggon-load of children, 
who had to hold hard to the sides to prevent 
themselves from being thrown off their feet 
Everybody laughed and screamed, as children 
may at haymaking time ; but the jolting of the 
waggon made Hugh and Harry feel rather sick, 
for besides their having eaten many more cher- 
ries than were good for them, and the cherries 
being hardly ripe, in their hurry they had bolted 
a great number of the stones, and now they were 
rolling about inside them. But they said nothing, 
only they looked rather pale, until Guy noticed 
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how silent they were, and next that Harry leant 
over the side of the waggon. 

We must guess what he leant over the side 
for. Had he been in the house he would have 
run for a basin. 

'Hillol' said Guy. 

Hugh felt very vexed that his cousin had seen 
what Harry was about, and he answered very 
rudely — 

' Leave him alone, can't you ? Mind your own 
business/ 

* But he is ill/ said Guy, without noticing 
Hugh's rudeness. 

' Oh 1' said Harry. * Oh dear !— oh dear !' 
Hugh kicked Harry's shins to make him quiet ; 

and as by this time he felt better, Harry took 

the hint. 

* What made you sick, I wonder ?' said Guy. 

* I wasn't sick/ Harry answered. 

Guy looked very much surprised, then said 
slowly — 

* I think, Harry, you are a very wicked boy. 
You have told a horrid story; for I saw you 
being sick.' 

* He wasn't,' said Hugh. * It is you who 
have told a story ; so you had better hold your 
tongue/ 
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Walter and little Edith had been chatting and 
laughing with each other and had not seen or 
heard what had passed. Guy turned very red, 
but said no more. The waggon was going so 
fast that it soon came to the other end of the 
field, and Hugh was very glad to get out, for 
he was afraid of following his brother's ex- 
ample. 

They were to have tea in the hayfield, and the 
maid was already trying to spread the cloth upon 
the ground, which was all in bumps from the 
newly-made stubble. The wind was rising a 
little, and each time Mary Anne tried to smoothe 
the cloth at one side it blew it up at the other. , 
She went round and round it, and at last placed a 
great loaf of bread in the middle, to keep it down, 
then the wind caught the corners of the cloth 
and whisked it over the loaf, so that the whole 
looked like a bundle of dirty linen for the wash. 
Guy ran to help, and got large stones to place at 
the corners, so as to keep the cloth down. And 
Mary Anne said — 

* Thank you. Master Guy. You always think 
of something clever to help other people.' 

Hugh and Harry began to drag the things 
about, and upset the butter into the ground, so 
that it was covered with chips of hay, and then, 
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when Mary Anne told them to pick It up, they 
ran away, shouting, — ' Pick it up yourself/ 

After a great many trials the cloth was spread 
out, and dishes and plates put all over it to keep 
it down. Mary Anne put on the loaf of bread 
and a plum-cake, and then went into the house 
to get some more things. Guy and Hugh had 
not walked far from the cloth when they heard a 
grunt, which made them turn round. There was 
a great fat pig, which had made his way through 
the hedge into the field, and was now running 
towards the tea-cloth. Guy shouted and clapped 
his hands, but the pig only gave a grunt for 
answer, and trotted faster. Then Guy and Hugh 
both ran to him, but by the time they had reached 
him he was standing on the table-cloth with all 
four of his dirty feet, and was seizing hold of the 
loaf of bread. Guy pushed the pig with all his 
might, but pig only grunted, and was too wise to 
let go the bread. Hugh was surprised at Guy 
pushing the pig, for he had an idea that all 
animals, great and small, will bite, and he kept at 
a good distance from him. 

' Get me a stick, Hugh!' shouted Guy. * He 
will eat the cake next.' 

Hugh found a stick, and Guy thumped the 
pig's sides with it; but he still grunted, as if 
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to say, — * Can't you let me enjoy my bread in 
peace ?' 

He took a good deal of whacking before he 
would move at all, and then he went off with the 
rest of the loaf in his mouth. Just as Guy had 
managed to drive away the pig, and turn him 
into his own field. Uncle Tom, Aunt Sophy, and 
the other children came up, and Mary Anne 
arrived with the teapot. She was very angry 
with the pig when she found the bread was gone, 
and that he had left the marks of his dirty feet 
all over the cloth; but the children were tob 
hungry to wait to have it changed — all excepting 
Hugh ; the cherry-stones were still rattling about 
inside him, and it turned him sick even to look 
at the cake. Aunt Sophy seemed very much 
surprised that Hugh did not eat anything, and 
asked him so many questions that he was obliged 
to try and eat ; and he heartily wished the cherries 
were again- hanging in their places in the garden, 
and their stones inside them. 

Uncle Tom had just been helped to a slice of 
cake, and before eating it, was lifting his cup to 
his mouth to drink his tea, when everybody heard 
a grunt, and the pig s nose came round the corner 
from under Uncle Tom's arm, and gobbled up 
the cake from off his plate. 
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*Why, how did the beast get into the field 
again ? I thought you put him out, Guy ?^ 

* So I did, father ; but I suppose he got through 
the hedge.' 

Uncle Tom gave the pig a rap on the nose, at 
which he squealed as if he had been half killed, 
and then trotted away ; but as soon as ever any 
one else had a piece of cake, the pig made a rush 
at it, so that he had to be every now and then 
rapped again to keep him at a distance. 

The children had by this time finished their 
tea, and they all jumped up to chase the pig. 
You can have no idea, if you have never tried it, 
what fun it is to hunt a pig out of a field. To 
begin with, a pig is not afraid of anybody. He 
won't go any farther than he chooses, and if he 
does choose, he gallops at such a rate that you 
can hardly keep up with him. Then, as soon as 
he finds out what it is you wish him to do, he will 
do anything but that. After a little while this pig 
guessed that the children wanted to drive him 
through a gap in the hedge, so he would go very 
quietly to within half a yard of the gap, and just 
as everybody thought that he would go through, 
he would kick up his heels, and giye a squeak 
and a grunt, and go shying right across the field . 
as hard as he could gallop. Then sometimes he 
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would Stop and sniff at the ground, as if he had 
found something very nice, and the children might 
slap his fat sides, and push at him with all their 
might, he would stand like a wooden pig, and 
nothing would make him stir ; or else, just as he 
was very quietly trotting before them, as if he 
had not a wicked thought in his head, he would 
suddenly turn round and run between the legs of 
one of the boys, sending him, of course, sprawling 
on the ground. How the children screamed, and 
shouted, and laughed ! How they got crimson in 
the face, and breathless with running, and after 
all the pi^ was not a bit tired, and never lost his 
breath, and did not get red in the face — for 
he was a black pig — and was no nearer going 
through the gap than ever. After all, the best 
fun in the world is hunting a pig. 

And when the pig had gone round the field at 
least sixteen times, always getting indignant and 
grunting as he came near the gap in the hedge, 
he all at once seemed to come to a better mind, 
for he gave one great grunt, and bolted off to- 
wards the gap, and went through it of his own 
accord without any driving. 



CHAPTER VII. 



WHAT MADE GUY A GOOD BOY. 



kUT Hugh had taken no part in the pig 
hunt. While all the others were run- 
ning about and shouting with such glee, 
he sat under the tree upon the grass ; 
' for the warm cup of tea he had drunk had 
made him feel more sick than ever, and he 
could not have run without throwing up the 
cherries which were rolling about inside him. 
What a lot of pain he brought upon himself for 
the very short greedy pleasure of eating Uncle 
Tom's cherries ! It was not yet over, as you will 
see. 

After the pig hunt they went home, and at the 
gate of the garden they were met by the gardener. 
Hugh and Harry both thought directly that some- 
thing was the matter. 

' If you please, master,' began the gardener, 
' some one has been at they cherries, and it ain't 
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no birds neither, and it is since this mornin' as 
they have been took/ 

He looked at Hugh as he spoke, at least Hugh 
thought he did so. Uncle Tom looked round at 
all the boys, but no one spoke except Hugh. He 
said — 

* I am sure I didn't touch them ! ' 

* Are you quite sure, my boy ?' said Uncle 
Tom, who thought it odd that he should say so 
before he had been asked. 

* Yes, quite sure V said Hugh. 
And Harry then said, — * So am I !' 

* Can any of you tell me anything about it ?' 
asked Uncle Tom. 

* They was took by a boy, or rather by two 
boys,' said the gardener ; ' for there 's their feet- 
marks sure enough. Two sizes of marks there is.' 

Then Hugh thought of, and said again, a very 
wicked thing. 

* I remember,' he said, * I remember now that, 
when Harry and I were running in the field after 
birds' nests, that I heard Guy and Walter's voices 
calling. They must have been quite near the 
garden. I don't know whether they could have 
taken them. He says there are marks of two 
boys feet.' 

Uncle Tom looked at Hugh for a moment in 
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such a way that Hugh almost thought he was 
going to box his ears, but he did not speak a 
word. The gardener did though. 

* You don't know, you owdacious young varmint 
you ! I 'd teach you to say such things against 
Master Guy, who wouldn't touch the worth of a 
farden if it was to save his life. I would, if I was 
Master — ' 

* Hush, that will do. Stumps,' said Uncle Tom. 
' We can easily find out to-morrow morning who 
took the cherries, by comparing the boys' boots 
with the footprints, and whoever did it may look 
out for a good whipping. It is getting too dark 
to do it to-night though, and we had better go 
in-doors. 

So there was a rod in pickle for Master Hugh 
and Master Harry, and they neither of them felt 
very comfortable, .you may be sure. 

But Guy and Walter, who knew they had 
nothing to do with the cherries, did not feel at 
all unhappy or afraid, and after a little while they 
forgot all about it. 

Walter had said to his brother, ' Guy, who do 
you think took them. Don't you think it was 
cousins ?' 

Guy answered, — * Do not say so, Walter dear ; 
it is not fair, for we do not know anything.' 
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You see Guy was a very kind boy, for I really 
think he must have guessed that it was Hugh 
and Harry who had eaten the cherries. 

' Why mustn't I say it, Guy ?' said Walter. ' I 
don't like them, they are nasty boys, and I think 
they tell stories.' 

' You must try to like them, Walter.' 

' What ! nasty boys ?' 

' If you dislike them, you will be unkind to 
them, and that is wrong,' said Guy. 

' Who said so ? ' asked Walter. 

' Jesus Christ,' said Guy, in a low voice. 

That was the reason that Guy Selby was a good 
boy, you see, because he remembered what our 
Saviour Jesus Christ had said. 




CHAPTER VIII. 



HUGH AND HARRY FOUND OUT. 



f^ERY early the next morning Hugh stood 
near Harry's bed. 

'Get up; get up/ he said in a low 
voice, pushing at his brother to wake 
him. 

' What is it?' said Harry, sitting up. 
' What 's the row ? What makes you dressed so 
soon ? What do you want ?' 

' Come into the garden with me, Hal.' 
' No, I won't,' Harry answered, ' I won't pick 
any more cherries. Those last were not half 
ripe, and they gave me a horrid stomach-ache ; 
and I am sure you ate twice as many as I did, 
and you said we should not be found out; and 
now we shall be, I am sure, and I shall get 3 
flogging from Uncle Tom ; but I '11 say it was 
you did it ; see if I don't.' 

' And if you do, I '11 tell about your breaking 
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Aunt Sophy's cup/ answered Hugh ; ' so you had 
best hold your tongue. Listen to me, and I'll 
tell you what we must do. Of course, when 
Uncle Tom measures the footprints he will find 
that we did it, for our boots are different from Guy's 
and Walter's ; and we shall both get a flogging if 
you don't do as I say. Come into the garden 
before the rest are up, and rub out the foot-marks, 
and then nobody can measure.' 

* All right !' said Harry, jumping out of bed. 

'You can dress yourself properly afterwards,' 
said Hugh; 'put on anything now so as to be 
quick.' 

So Harry dragged on his trousers and his 
jacket without waiting for any waistcoat ; and put 
his boots on to his bare feet without any socks ; 
and with his face unwashed and his hair looking 
as if he had been crawling under the bed, he 
crept down stairs. He and Hugh went very 
slowly and softly lest they should be seen or 
heard ; and every time one of the stairs creaked 
they stopped, and their wicked little hearts beat 
fast, for they were afraid Uncle Tom would hear, 
and come out and catch them. 

When they got to the garden, everything 
seemed safe ; there was no one in sight. Hugh 
and Harry went at once to the cherry-tree, and 
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began to scrape over the marks which they had 
made in the soft mould. They were both stoop- 
ing, busy at doing this, when they were startled 
by hearing a loud voice shouting out to them — 

* Hallo ! you there ! so you are at it again, you 
young rascals!' 

Harry was so frightened that he lost his bal- 
ance, and fell over on his back with his heels in 
the air. It was the gardener, Stumps. 

He came up close to the boys and said, — * You 
are nite young gentlemen, ain't you now ? So 
you thought you would rub out the foot-marks, 
did you ? as if anybody couldn't see by your faces 
as you had took they cherries. I 'm ashamed of 
you, I am ; call yourselves gentlemen ! I didn't 
know as gentlemen thieved. Go along with you !' 

* Don't tell Uncle Tom, please, Mr. Stumps,' 
said Hugh, as soon as he began to feel less 
frightened. * Don't tell him that you found us 
here. If you will not tell Uncle Tom, I will give 
you a shilling ; I will, indeed.' 

Stumps looked at Hugh for, I think, about 
five minutes without answering. He looked so 
long that Hugh felt very uncomfortable. After 
all this time, when the gardener did speak, he 
said — 

* You '11 give me a shilling ! will you ? " Mr. 
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Stumps" indeed ! Get along with your " Mr. 
Stumps!" I'm ashamed on you! Get along 
with your shilling ! I 'm ashamed on you ! you 
a young gentleman ! I never ! Get along with 
you I Won't I tell Uncle Tom, that's all !' 

And Stumps turned his back and walked away, 
every now and then progging the ground with 
a spade he held in his hand; and each time 
he progged a hole, muttering, * Get along with 
you !' 

Hugh and Harry sneaked out of the garden. 
They did not dare return to the house, so they 
wandered away through the field which led into 
the lane — and there they sat down by the hedge- 
side and began to abuse each other. 

* It was all your fault,' said Harry. * I should 
never have thought of taking the cherries if you 
had not asked me.' 

' Well, I suppose you are not such a baby that 
you couldn't have said " No," if you liked,' said 
Hugh. * You were ready enough, and you have 
told quite as many stories about it as I have, so 
you had better hold your tongue, or I '11 make 
you.' 

At this, Harry began to whimper. Just then 
a very dirty, shabby man passed — a tramp. The 
man sat down by the roadside, just opposite the 
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boys, and, taking his hat off his head — it was a 
very greasy, dirty hat, he took out of it a red cot- 
ton pocket-handkerchief — the handkerchief was 
also very filthy, and out of it he unfolded some 
bread and cheese, which he began to eat. 

* I wonder if it is jolly to be a beggar,* said 
Harry, as he watched the man eating. * I should 
like to walk about all day, and eat bread and 
cheese by the roadside. Suppose we do ! ' 

Hugh went across to where the man sat and 
stood near him. 

* Is it jolly to be a tramp ?' asked he, after a 
while. 

* Eh, master ?* said the man. 

* Is it nice to be a beggar ?' asked Hugh again. 
' Is it jolly to be a tramp ?' 

* Uncommon,' said the man, winking his eye. 
* Oh, uncommon nice to be a beggar ! Try it, 
young master — uncommon jolly, particularly when 
you ain't got nothing to eat. Oh, then, it just 
is jolly.' 

* I would rather have something to eat though,' 
said Harry gravely. * What a funny man this 
is ! I think I should like to be a beggar.' 

* Let's be beggars,' said Hugh. 'Let's run 
away, and then Stumps may tell of us as much 
as he likes. Uncle Tom can't whip us.' 
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The man got up, for he had finished his bread 
and cheese; and as he walked away he looked 
back at the boys and laughed, and winked his 
eye again, and repeated — 

' Uncommon jolly ! — ^very uncommon jolly ! Try 
it, young masters ; try it' 

' I don't like his face much,' said Harry, when 
the beggar was out of hearing ; * but he says it is 
very jolly, and he ought to know, because he is a 
tramp himself/ 

' I vote we turn tramps,' said Hugh. 

'Must we tear holes in our clothes?' asked 
Harry. ' That man's coat was full of holes.' 

Hugh thought for a moment. * I think we 
had best, perhaps,' said he. ' Your jacket is old 
already, but your knickerbockers are much too 
good for a tramp. Here, wait a bit,' and Hugh 
took his clasp-knife from his pocket and cut a 
large round hole in the leg of his brothers 
trousers, so that the whole of Harry's knee came 
out of it. 

* Oh dear !' said Harry ; * what ever will 
mamma say ?' 

* You forget,' said Hugh, * we are going to be 
tramps. She will not see it.' 

* For always ?' asked Harry. 
' Yes, of course.' 

D 
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* I don't like being a tramp for always/ said 
Harry. * I don't like not to see mamma again 



ever/ 



* Oh, we shall see her sometimes/ Hugh an- 
swered. * Of course tramps see their mothers 
every now and then ; but if we do not make off 
now Uncle Tom will catch us.' 

At those words Harry set off running with 
his brother, without waiting to think any more 
whether he would be a tramp or no, or for how 
long he would wish to remain a beggar, without 
thinking at all, indeed; for if either of these 
silly little boys had thought seriously for a mo- 
ment, they would not have acted in the way they 
did that morning; Now, Hugh and Harry, as 
we know, had done very wrong, but there is no 
doubt of what they ought to have done now. If 
they had gone and told Uncle Tom all about the 
cherries and their own wickedness, they would 
have saved themselves a very great deal of pain 
and unhappiness. Even if they had got a whip- 
ping, it would have been better than all they 
brought upon themselves by running away from 
it. But I think myself, that if they had told 
Uncle Tom the truth, he would very likely have 
forgiven them, and not have flogged them after 
all ; for papas, and mammas, and uncles are not 
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very fond of whipping little boys and girls, and 
would always be very glad of an excuse to for- 
give them. At least so I have found with the 
papas and mammas that I have known. 
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CHAPTER IX. 




TURNING BEGGAR BOYS. 

UGH and Harry having torn their trousers 
as much as they thought fit for beggars, 
and having run until they were out of 
breath, stopped to talk over what they 
should do next. They sat down by the 
roadside, and straddled their legs very far 
apart, as they had seen the tramp do, and Hugh 
said — 

* Have you any money in your pocket, Harry ? 
I have a shilling and a halfpenny. We shall 
have to get some breakfast* 

* I have not any at all,' Harry answered. * I 
spent my threepence yesterday in sweets. What 
shall we do when your shilling is gone, Hugh ?' 

* Beg, of course!' said Hugh. * What are we 
beggars for, unless we beg ! ' 

* But where can we get any breakfast ? There 
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are no shops here/ said Harry again, who was 
already beginning to repent of having turned 
beggar. 

' We must walk to the nearest town of course ; 
come on, and don't be a muff.' 

Harry got up, and the two walked on for some 
distance without at all knowing where they were 
going. After a time they met a boy. 

* Does this way lead to any town ?' asked Hugh 
of the boy. 

The boy grinned. *What town?' asked 
he. 

* Any town,' said Hugh. * Is there any town 
this way ?' 

* May be there be ; may be there ain^t,' said the 
boy ; * go on and you '11 find out' 

* What a disgusting boy !' said Hugh. 

So they went on; and after a great deal of 
walking, at length they came to quite a large 
town. Harry had been almost ready to cry with 
fatigue and hunger, and had a dozen times said 
he wished he had not become a beggar ; but when 
he saw the houses, his spirits rose again, and he 
walked fast. 

As we know, neither of the boys had a hat, for 
they had left the house so early, and had not re- 
turned to it for anything ; and now the sun was 
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getting so high in the heavens, and so scorching 
hot, that it made them feel almost giddy. 

* I wish we could get somewhere into the shade,' 
said Hugh. * Oh, there, look ! there is a pastry- 
cook's ; go and buy some things to eat, and we 
will sit in the porch of this house to eat them.' 

* I don't like,' said Harry. * I am ashamed, my 
hair is so rough, the woman will stare at me.' 

* Beggars always have rough hair,' said Hugh. 
So Harry had to go, while Hugh waited out- 
side. 

* What have you got ?' asked Hugh, when his 
brother came out again with a very large paper- 
bag. 

' Tarts,' answered Harry. 

* How many ?' 

* Twelve.' 

So the whole shilling was spent at once, and the 
two beggars sat down to their breakfast of tarts. 
They felt better than they had a few minutes 
before, for the porch shaded them from the sun, 
and their spirits became very high as they ate 
tart after tart. Hugh had arrived at his fifth, and 
Harry had just finished his fourth, and they were 
laughing very much, when the hall door of the 
house to which the porch belonged opened, and 
a man-servant appeared. 
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* What are you making this noise about, you 
dirty boys ?* said he. ' How dare you come sitting 
on these steps ? Be off directly ! Off, I say, or 
I *11 make you ! * 

For the boys were so surprised that they sat 
still, staring at the man. 

* How dare you speak like that to a gentle- 
man ?' said Hugh, looking very big. 

* Gentleman !' laughed the man. * I never saw 
a gent before with such a dirty face and clothes so 
torn. Beggar, I should say, more like. Any 
way, be off with you ! ' 

And the servant pushed first one boy and then 
the other off the steps, and then kicked the bag 
with the remaining tarts after them. 

Hugh and Harry both felt very angry. Hugh 
was too angry to speak, before the man had shut 
the hall-door, and Harry vented his rage first 
in a burst of tears, and then in shying several 
stones at the closed door. He was in the act 
of throwing another, when his arm was seized 
from behind, and turning round he saw a police^ 
man. 

* Take care, my lad,' said the policeman, * if you 
shy stones in the street, I must take you to the 
station-house.' 

Harry hung down his head, and Hugh said — 
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* That fellow in the house there was insolent ; 
he told us to move off, and called us dirty/ 

* Did he though ?' said the policeman, laugh- 
ing ; * well, you had best wash your faces perhaps, 
and then he won't another time.' 

The policeman moved away, and the boys not 
feeling inclined for more tarts just then, walked 
on through the town. They were beginning to 
feel tired of walking, but they did not know what 
to do with themselves, so they wandered about 
and sometimes looked in at the shop windows, 
until after a time they came to an end of the 
houses and on to a country road again ; and then 
they wandered into a field and lay down and 
went to sleep. 

They must have slept for a long time, for when 
they woke the sun was gone, and both the boys 
felt very hungry. There were still three tarts 
left ; but what is a tart and a half for a hungry 
boy ? Harry and Hugh felt as if it was very 
little ; but they had nothing else ; and no money 
left but a halfpenny. 

* And I am so dreadfully thirsty too/ whined 
Harry. 

* Let us look for a house and ask for something 
to drink,' said Hugh. 

They had to walk some way before they came 
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to a house ; but they were rested, although they 
felt so hungry. They came to a nice-looking 
house, and Harry said, — ' You must ask, Hugh ; 
I went for the tarts.' 

So Hugh, quite forgetting that he was a tramp 
and a beggar, gave a tremendous double knock. 
A servant came very quickly to the door, think- 
ing that it must be a visitor of great importance 
who would not be kept waiting on any account ; 
and when he saw dirty Hugh, and dirtier Harry, 
without hats, or waistcoats, or socks, and with 
tangled hair, he looked very angry, and asked 
very crossly what they meant by knocking such a 
double knock at the door. 

' I want something to drink,' said Hugh, * that's 
what I knocked for — a glass of water.* 

'Go along with you!' said the servant, more 
angry than ever ; * get out with your impudence ! ' 

* What is it, John ?* asked the voice of a lady 
who came into the hall. 

*An insolent boy, ma'am, who knocks at the 
door and asks for a glass of water.' 

* Well, fetch him a glass of water,' said the lady. 
John looked very sulky, but he was obliged to do 
as he was bid ; and the lady stood by as the boys 
drank it ; then she said — 

' Would you like something to eat ? ' 
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* You are very kind/ said Hugh ; * we should 
like something very much, for we are both of us 
hungry/ 

The lady looked at the boys again — it seemed 
to her strange that they should be so shabby, and 
yet speak so nicely ; for Hugh knew how to be- 
have like a gentleman ; and whilst John was gone 
for something to eat she said to them— 

* How did you come here ?' 

* We are tramps,^ answered Hugh, who, now 
that he found they were going to have some food, 
thought tramping after all very good fun. 

* You do not look like tramps,' said the lady. 
John came back with some bread and cold meat. 

* Would you like to eat it here, or take it away 
with you ?' said the lady. 

* I would like to take it away, if you please.' 
So John was sent off again to get a piece of 

paper; and his mistress wrapped up the bread 
and meat, and gave it to the boys. 

They then politely wished her * Good-bye/ and 
she went in to tell her husband that she had seen 
two most wonderful beggar boys. 

* This is very jolly/ said Hugh, as soon as he 
and his brother were outside the garden gate. 

* This is just exactly like real beggars. That 's 
the way to live — to ask at people's houses for 
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something to eat, and then sit down by the road- 
side and dine. Isn't it jolly, Harry ?' 

And Harry, in the prospect of plenty to eat, 

said — 

* Yes, very jolly ! much better than being at 

home.' 




CHAPTER X. 



NIGHT IN THE HAY WAGGON. 



5t was rather jolly being beggars so long 
as the bread and meat lasted, but by 
the time the boys had eaten most of it 
the night was coming on. All at once 
Hugh said, for he had thought of it for the 
first time — 
' I say, where shall we sleep ?' 
' I am sure I don't know,' said Harry, looking 
frightened. ' We cannot sleep out here, and we 
have no beds.' 

' We must walk on and look for some place to 
sleep in before it gets quite dark,' said Hugh. 

' But I am so tired, I don't like to walk any 
more. Look at my feet. I believe I have got 
chilblains, or something.' 

Harry cried as he spoke, and pulled off his 
boots. His feet were blistered from having 
walked all day without socks. 
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* But if we don't look for a place we shall have 
to sleep here ; and I suppose you won't like that 
either/ said Hugh. 

* Of course I shall not/ whimpered Harry. * I 
don't know what may come to us if we stay here 
— bears or wolves or something. I am frightened, 
and I wish we had never come away from Uncle 
Tom's. I do. I shall go back home.' 

* You can't find the way back home by yourself, 
I am sure/ said Hugh, very unkindly; *for I 
shan't go with you, and we must be miles and 
miles away from Uncle Tom's house, so you may 
just as well come with me, or I shall leave you 
alone here.' 

* I can't/ still cried Harry. * I am so tired, I 
can't.' 

So Hugh moved away, leaving Harry crying 
by the roadside ; but after a time the little boy 
got up and hobbled after his brother, for he 
thought that anything was better than being left 
alone, because of the bears and wolves, though I 
think he need not have been frightened about 
either of those beasts, for there were never any 
bears in England that I know of, excepting in 
the Zoological Gardens, and all the wolves have 
been dead many hundred years ago. 

It so happened, after all, that the boys had not 
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very far to walk before coming to a sleeping-place. 
They went into a large field, where the hay had 
just been carried, and at the end of the field they 
saw a place which looked like a barn. When 
they came to it, they found that it was quite 
empty, excepting for a pile of hurdles heaped in 
one comer, and an old waggon, which was nearly 
worn out. Near the barn was a newly-made 
hay-rick. 

* Supposing we take some of the hay and fill 
the waggon with it, and then we shall be warm 
and comfortable ?' said Hugh. 

Harry thought this would be a capital plan,, 
and the two boys began at once to pull the hay 
out of the rick and carry it in armfuls to the 
waggon. Hugh and Harry had, as we know, 
lived all their lives in London, and it did not 
seem to them that they were doing anything 
wrong by pulling the rick to pieces. They never 
thought for a moment whether the hay belonged 
to any one or not. So while the farmer was at 
home, comfortably taking his pipe, after his day's 
work, these boys were destroying his stack ; and 
would not he have been angry had he seen them ? 
When they had filled the waggon, Hugh said — 

* What a big hole we have made, and what a 
lot we have scattered about ? Supposing some 
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one comes and finds it out, don't you think we 
shall catch it ?' 

It had only just occurred to him that perhaps 
they had no right to do as they had done. 

* Let us clear up the mess, then, and stuff it 
into the hole,' said Harry. 

So after that the damage did not look so much 
to them, but any one else could see it. 

After that they climbed up the sides of the 
waggon and put themselves to bed, — without any 
prayers or any thought of God. Then, in a very 
short time, they fell fast asleep. It was a very 
comfortable bed, quite as comfortable as any the 
boys had ever had at home, and they slept so 
soundly after all their walking that they never 
stirred or woke until they were raised up by a 
very rough angry voice saying — 

*Who can have been at the rick, I wonder, 
since last night ? I left things tidy as may be. 
It s some thief of a youngster, I '11 be bound, has 
been stealing my hay. Only let me catch him ; 
that 's all. Only let me catch him, and I '11 skin 
him, as sure as my name 's Bill Hawker.' 




CHAPTER XI. 




THE BOYS ESCAPE BEING * SKINNED.' 

UGH and Harry lay crouched down in the 
waggon scarcely daring to breathe, lest 
the farmer should see them and skin 
them. They thought Bill Hawker 
would never go away ; he was such a time 
talking about the hole in the stack ; and he 
said the same things over and over and over 
again, although everybody there had heard him. 

At last, to the boys* great terror, the farmer, 
after a great many more threats of skinning the 
boys when he caught them, declared that the rick 
must be re-made ; for it would fall lopsided from 
the hay having been pulled from underneath ; and 
he ordered the man who was with him to get out 
the other men and set about it at once — while he 
himself stayed there until their coming ; so the 
farmer sat down to smoke a pipe; and there 
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seemed no chance of the field being clear until 
the hay-rick was re-made. 

The man went, and Hugh ventured to peep 
out of the waggon. He caught sight of Mr. 
Hawker, and hid himself again ; then he said in 
a whisper to Harry — 

* He is so awfully fat, Hal, you can have no 
idea ! his stomach is as big as — as big as six 
stomachs ! I don't believe he could run ; he puffs 
and pants even as he walks. If the men come 
back, some of them are sure to see us, and then 
we shall be skinned. We had better try to run 
for it now.* 

* But if he catches us, he will skin us,' said 
Harry, trembling ; * he said he would, you know.' 

* We must try. I shall try at all events ; if 
you don't follow, of course he will look for you in 
the waggon, so he will pay you off, as he won't be 
able to catch me.' 

So said Hugh with his usual selfishness; and 
Harry could only cry and say he was very un- 
kind, — as he was, indeed. 

So there was nothing for Harry but to do as 
Hugh had said ; but first he, in his turn, peeped 
over the side of the waggon to be sure that the 
farmer was indeed too fat to run. He was very 
fat He was sitting on a pile of hurdles outside 

£ 
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the bam, smoking his pipe, and looking at the 
hay-rick, so that his back was turned to the 
boys. 

Very slowly and softly they both crept out of 
the waggon, at the further end from where the 
farmer sat; and still he looked at the rick and 
smoked, and did not turn his head Slowly and 
sofdy they came round to the front, till they were 
within a few feet of Mr. Hawker's back, and clear 
of the bam, when round came the farmer's head, 
and open went the farmer's mouth ; and I cannot 
say he jumped on to his feet, for I do not be- 
lieve he had had a jump left in him for many 
years past, but he said something in a very loud 
voice, and then, when he was on his feet, he 
flourished a great thick stick at the boys, and 
shouted after them with all his might and main, — 

' Stop ! stop ! you young rascals ! Stop ! and 
1 11 give you such a hiding as you never had before 
in your life. . Stop ! and I '11 skin the pair of you ! 
see if I don't Stop I I say ; stop this minute 1' 

The farmer had not the least intention of run- 
ning after the boys, he was too wise ; he knew he 
couldn't, but at the same time the boys were too 
wise to stop to be hided, or to be skinned ; the 
more he shouted the faster they ran, and never 
paused to take breath until they were out of the 
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field, and out of hearing of the farmer's shouting ; 
and about half a mile down the high road. 

Then they stopped, and with all the breath he 
had, Hugh laughed, and said — 

' It was well we got away; only supposing he 
had caught us/ 

' Why, he would have skinned us,' said Harry 
quite gravely. * He said again and again he 
would.' 

It was all very well having escaped skinning; 
but that did not prevent Hugh and Harry from 
feeling very hungry, and they had nothing with 
which to get anything to eat but Hugh s remain- 
ing halfpenny. The worst of it was there were 
no shops near, or even any houses ; and the 
further they walked the less likely they were to 
meet with any. 

Harry was by this time a miserable-looking 
object. The great hole which, at starting, Hugh 
had cut in the knee of his trousers, had caught in 
a hedge and the whole leg had been torn, so that 
it flapped backwards and forwards as he walked. 
His boots had been old ones when he left home ; it 
only required one or two good walks to wear them 
out ; and Harry had had so much good walking 
of late, that the whole side of the boot had burst, 
and all his naked toes came out of the hole. 
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* It is SO miserable, this boot of mine/ he said. 

* It jogs about at every step, and the edge of the 
leather scratches my toes/ 

* Take it off and throw it away/ said Hugh ; 

* you will walk much better without it/ 

Harry threw away the boot ; but he found that 
the rpad hurt his foot, and he went on crying 
and limping. After a time they came to a turn- 
pike, and Hugh went in to see if he could buy 
anything to eat ; but the woman sold only lolly- 
pops and nuts, and somehow the boys did not 
feel inclined for lolly pops ; so Hugh spent his 
halfpenny in nuts. These did not go very far, 
and after they were eaten both the boys sat down 
and felt very unhappy. Hugh could not help 
seeing that he had been very foolish ; but although 
he had thought so several times before, he had 
not liked to say so to his brother. 

^ What are we to do now, I should like to 
know ?' asked Harry in a whining voice. * Starve, 
I suppose ?' 

* I believe we had better turn back and go 
home again/ said Hugh. * I wish we had never 
come. I thought I should like to be a beggar ; 
but I don't like it, because beggars seem so 
hungry. I never thought of that.' 

* But we shall have to pass the field with the 
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farmer if we go home, and I dare not do that. 
He will catch us and skin us/ said Harry, looking 
very frightened. 

* We must go home another way,' said Hugh ; 
' we will take the next turning we come to, and we 
shall get to that town where we bought the tarts. 
Oh dear ! I wish we had got some meat now. I 
never knew what it was to be so hungry before ; 
it is horrid, and I don't like it at all.' 

So on they tramped again, more tired and more 
hungry every minute. The day was so hot, and 
the sun so glaring, that at times they felt as if 
they could not walk another step, and the dust 
flew up in their faces as they shuffled through it 
on the road, and got into their mouths and down 
their throats ; and the dust was the only thing 
they had to eat for many hours. They left off 
talking to each other, but dragged slowly along 
with their eyes upon the ground, looking as much 
like two real little beggars as they ever could 
have wished before they started. Hugh had been 
wrong in thinking that the next turning would 
take them towards home. It went off quite 
another way, and they were going further alid 
further away from the town they wished to reach, 
and further from Uncle Tom's house. 

Towards evening they came to a meadow, where 
there were several cows. 
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' Oh !' said Hugh, ' if we could only catch a cow 
and milk her!' 

' Perhaps she would kick us. I should be 
afraid to go near her/ said Harry, who was rather 
a little coward. But in that field they found a 
stream of water, at which they drank a great deal, 
and then washed their tired, sore feet. There 
were lots of water-cresses in the stream, if the 
boys had only known them ; but they thought 
they were only weeds, which comes of being little 
cockneys ; though I do not see why even little 
cockneys should not learn the names of plants and 
flowers, so as to know them again when they go 
into the country and see them. 

They could not catch a cow. Whenever H ugh 
walked up to one, she moved away, until he gave 
it up. The gate of the meadow was opened, and 
theje came in two women with their pails and 
stools, and a man. Hugh and Harry stood at a 
little distance, watching the women milking the 
cows. All at once one of the women looked up, 
and said — * What be staring at, young 'un ?' 

Hugh hardly understood what she said, for her 
voice was so funny ; but he thought he might try 
for some milk, and he said — * I am so hungry.' 

* Hungry !' said the woman, * and you look 
hungry too. Be the little 'un hungry ?' 
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The 'litde 'un' meant Harry, who had been 
used to thinking himself such a man. 

' Yes, indeed, I am,' said Harry, beginning to 
cry again. 

So the woman gave them each some milk to 
drink ; and when she had done milking the cows, 
she told the boys to follow her, and she gave 
them each a thick slice of bread and butter. 

This was very kind of her, and Hugh and 
Harry stood by the house-door looking at her, 
after they had eaten the bread and butter, until 
the woman told them to be off, for she was busy, 
and couldn't have idle tramping boys standing 
about, lest they should lay their hands on some- 
thing. 

So Hugh and Harry moved away again, and 
wandered on, and as night came on they found 
themselves close to a thick wood of trees. It was 
a very beautiful wood, full of flowers of every 
colour, and the nightingales were already begin- 
ning to sing, although it was not quite time for 
them to do so ; but Harry and Hugh cared no- 
thing for the nightingales or the flowers. They 
threw themselves down upon the grass, and fell 
fast asleep almost directly under the shadow of 
the trees. 



CHAPTER XII. 




THE GIPSY CAMP. 

ARRY Started up, when they had been 

asleep for about two hours, in a great 

fright. He had heard a dreadful noise, 

not far away from where they were 

lying, — * Boo-oo-ooah.' 

* It is some wild beast, I am sure,^ said 
Harry, his teeth chattering with fear. * There 
it is again. Oh dear ! we shall be eaten up. I 'm 
sure we shall.' 
. This time the noise was nearer and louder. 

* Boo-oo-oo-ooah.' The next moment Harry 
was running away with all his might, until he 
was brought to a stop quickly by tumbling over 
a stump of wood, and sprawling into some 
brambles. 

* It 's a cow. It 's nothing but a cow,' screamed 
Hugh. 

Harry looked round. It certainly was more 
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like a cow than anything else, for it was an ox, 
who stood staring with his great eyes at the 
boys. The moon had come out, and the wood 
seemed quite light. Harry shivered with his 
late fright, and from having so few clothes on ; 
for, though it was summer, the nights were cold. 

* I wish we could light a fire,' said he. 

* But we can't,' Hugh answered. * We have no 
matches and no wood.' 

' I can't sit here,' said Harry. * I am so cold, 
and I am frightened.' 

* You are always frightened for something or 
other. I thought you were so tired that you 
could not walk any more.' 

* I would rather walk than sit here, with that 
moon making great shadows. It makes your 
face quite white, Hugh, and everything looks 
horrid. I can't sit here, for I am sure I shall 
never go to sleep again.' 

Hugh felt cold and uncomfortable himself, so 
he was willing to walk away with Harry, who 
kept looking behind him as he went, and some- 
times almost screaming if he heard a slight noise. 
And there were plenty of noises, for the little 
rabbits were darting about in the moonlight, 
sometimes eating the grass, and then raising 
themselves on their hind legs to listen as they 
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heard the footsteps of the boys, and, upon seeing 
them, turning round quickly, and, with a kick up 
of their little hind legs, darting away until they 
reached the door of their holes, when they would 
turn round again, quite brave, and look about 
them. Large birds sometimes passed quite close 
to the boys. Great soft owls, hunting for mice, 
so close that with a stick Harry might have hit 
them, but he was dreadfully afraid of those big 
birds. There were night-hawks also, going in 
search of supper. 

If Hugh and Harry had not been very ignorant 
little boys, they would have known that there was 
nothing to be frightened at in any of these things ; 
but, as it was, they were very much frightened, 
although Hugh, being a bigger boy, was ashamed 
to show that he was. 

How often did they both wish that they had 
stayed at home ! Why, any flogging would have 
been better than all this unhappiness. Poor little 
boys', they were very much to be pitied, as all 
naughty boys are ; for sooner or later their naughti- 
ness is sure to bring its own punishment. 

They could not help the tears running down 
their faces as they walked, and Harry sobbed aloud. 

'What's that ?' said Hugh, after a while, stop- 
ping and listening. 
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Harry came as close to his brother as he could, 
for he too had heard a noise. They listened 
again. There was a sound like some one singing. 

* I wonder if there is any one in the wood/ said 
Hugh. * Let us go towards the place quietly. 
Don't let yourself be seen.' 

* No/ said Harry ; * for it might be the farmer, 
and he would skin us.' 

As they went on the singing seemed to get 
louder, and after a time they could hear other 
sounds beside. There seemed to be several 
people talking, and there were crackling noises 
as if a fire was burning. The boys crept along 
amongst the bushes, until they came within sight 
of a large open space in the wood, and now they 
could see a bright fire blazing in the middle of 
the space, and people going to and fro. There 
were about six men and seven or eight women 
and one or two boys. The singing came from a 
woman, who was sitting close up to the fire and 
cooking something in a great black pot. She 
had on a bright red handkerchief over her head, 
and several of the other women had the same. 

' They are gipsies, I believe,' said Hugh in a 
whisper. * I have seen pictures of them, and 
they always have red handkerchiefs on their 
heads, and they always live in woods/ 
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' Will they hurt us, do you think ?' said Harry. 

* I can't help it if they do/ Hugh answered. 
* We can't be more miserable than we are. Per- 
haps they will give us something to eat, or let us 
warm ourselves by their fire.' 

So, although Harry was half afraid of going, 
they both walked out from amongst the bushes 
and right up to the fire; and when the gipsies 
saw them the woman stopped her singing and 
stared, and the men said, * Hallo!' and most of 
them came and looked hard at the boys, and 
after a few minutes one of the men said — 

' Well, what do you want ?' 




CHAPTER XIII. 




HARRY IS MADE A THIEF. 

UGH and Harry were so frightened at so 
many dark faces crowding round them, 
and so many black eyes looking at 
them, that for some minutes they did 
not answer, and one of the men, a very 
tall man, took Hugh by the shoulder, and 
asked again — 

* What do you want ?' 

' We have lost our way,' said Hugh ; ' and we 
are cold and frightened.' 

The man laughed ; then said — 

* Well, Sit down by the fire and warm your- 
selves.' 

You would hardly have known Hugh and 
Harry for the same boys half an hour afterwards. 
As soon as they got warm they became full of 
chatter, first with each other, then with the 
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woman who was boiling the pot, and at last with 
every oim; who came near them. The men 
seemed very good-natured, although they looked 
so fierce. The boys kept wondering what was 
in the pot upon the fire, it must be something 
very nice, they thought, by the smell. After a 
time the woman lifted the lid, and said supper 
was ready, and then all the rest of the gipsies 
came and sat upon the ground, and a number of 
cups and bowls was brought out of a caravan or 
great travelling-cart, such as you see at fairs, 
which was drawn up under the trees a little way 
from the fire. 

Hugh and Harry were very much pleased that 
the gipsy woman gave each of them also a cup 
of soup. When the soup was drunk, she took out 
of the pot three fowls, which she tore into pieces, 
and divided. They made very short work of 
these ; they were gone down the gipsies' throats 
in a minute or two. Then one of the other 
women moved to a place where there had been 
a fire, and where there were still some ashes 
smoking. Hugh followed her to see what she 
was going to do; he thought that perhaps 
she was going to light the fire up again, as 
one might not be enough for so many people; 
but instead of that, she scraped the hot ashes 
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away, and underneath them Hugh saw that there 
was a large flat stone. The woman took up the 
stone, and from a hole in the ground she drew 
out several animals. They seemed so hot that 
she could hardly touch them. They were covered 
all over with long black and white prickly things, 
and they had snouts like little pigs. Hugh 
turned one of them over and over, and said — 

* He looks very nasty ; his stomach is quite 
black.' 

The woman laughed, and carried the animals 
to the fire where still sat the men ; for they seemed 
quite content to sit still and let the women wait 
upon them. 

* Will you have some ?' asked Hugh's friend, 
after she had skinned the beasts, prickles and all ; 
they almost fell out of their skins, and smelt very 
nice at any rate, whatever they looked. 

' No, thank you,' said Hugh. * It looks like a 
rat. What is it.>' 

The fact was, he was no longer hungry, or 
he would not perhaps have been so particular. 

The woman said some word that Hugh had 
never heard before, and he could not make out 
what the animal was. After a time, seeing that 
he did not understand, the woman said, * Hedge- 
hog.' 
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' How can you eat a hedgehog ?' asked Hugh. 

* Hedgehogs are very good, young master/ 
answered the woman. The gipsies, notwith- 
standing that the boys were so dirty and shabby, 
had seen that they were gentlemen. 

As soon as supper was over, the men all jumped 
up from the ground, and the boys saw that most 
of them got down guns out of the caravan, while 
others carried empty bags. 

* Where are you going .'^' asked Hugh. 

The men gave no answer, but spoke to each 
other in their own language; and then after a 
time one of them said — 

' You shall come with us ; can you climb ?' 

* I can climb trees.' 

The man spoke to one of the women in gipsy 
language, and she went into the caravan and 
brought out some very old clothes. She then 
told Hugh to take off his. Though his clothes 
were torn, they were lovely compared to those 
the woman held. 

* Why ?' asked Hugh. ' I don't choose to take 
off my clothes. I am not going to put on these 
disgusting old things, I can tell you.' 

The woman very quietly began to drag off 
Hugh's jacket ; but Hugh tried to push her away, 
and became very angry ; so one of the men gave 
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him a box on the ear, which settled the matter, 
and he made no more resistance. 

Off came every rag of clothing from poor Hugh; 
and in exchange for his things he got a pair of 
trousiers which were all holes, and big enough for 
a man. 

* How am I to wear these, I should like to 
know ?' asked he, as he dragged them on, and 
the top of them came up to under his arms, 
and his feet were buried somewhere in the legs 
of them. * Why can't you let me wear my 
own ?' 

* They are too good for climbing in,^ said the 
woman, laughing again ; and fetching an old 
ragged red handkerchief, she tied the trousers 
tightly round Hugh s waist, so as to leave a pile 
of corduroy standing up above the girdle, and 
rolled the legs of the trousers up to his ankles, in 
great things like two turbans. 

Hugh could hardly help laughing as he saw 
himself such an object, and Harry shouted out 
loud. But he laughed the other side of his mouth 
when he also was told to take off his clothes and 
put on an old striped shirt. Here the sleeves had 
to be rolled back, and another girdle was found 
for Harry, which confined the shirt at the waist. 

* I can't climb in these horrid things,' said 

F 
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Hugh, who had been trying to walk about. * If 
you expect me to climb trees, you had best give 
me back my own clothes, for I can't go with you 
in these.' 

* Then stay behind,' said one of the men. * The 
little one will suit us better ; you are too big.' 

Hugh had wanted to go with the gipsies, and 
he felt disappointed when he found he was to be 
left behind; and as they moved away into the 
wood, he followed at a short distance ; but being 
seen by one of the men, he got another box on 
the ears, — ^for ear-boxing seemed the usual allow- 
ance of boys amongst the gipsies, — and Hugh 
turned back quicker than he had come, and found 
his way back to the camp by the light of the 
fire/ 




CHAPTER XIV. 




ing 



HUGH TURNS WISER. 

UGH was better where he was. I think 
if he had known what the gipsies were 
going* to do he would have tried to 
keep away, and have nothing to say to 
them more than he could help. Do you 
know that gipsies generally live by steal- 
They very seldom do any work notwith- 
standing they are such great tall fellows ; and we 
might ask what good they are in the world if 
they prefer stealing other people's things to gain- 
ing their living honestly and like men. 

I do not know whether gipsies believe in God, 
at least they cannot believe that God is angry 
with thieves, or they would not dare to live by 
theft. People do not know much about gipsies. 
They are a very odd people. Sometimes gipsy 
children have been taken to nice houses and 
taught, and have had everything they wanted, 
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but they have run away after all back to the 
woods where they were born. They do not like 
living, as we do, in houses. They would rather 
even be out in the rain and the wind and the 
snow. 

Hugh had plenty to amuse him, although he 
was left in the gipsy camp. The women did not 
seem as if they meant to go to bed, but it had 
been dark for some hours now, that is, as dark as 
it ever is when the moon comes out every now 
and then. The women kept heaping wood upon 
the fire. I think that was to guide the men back 
to the place as they came home ; and then they 
fetched from somewhere near some buckets of 
water and emptied them into a large tub. 

One of them told Hugh he might as well work 
as sit there doing nothing but stare, and she 
made him go with her for more water. Then 
Hugh found that there was a little stream a short 
distance off, behind the trees. 

A lot of dirty clothes was then brought out, 
and all the women began washing them. They 
did not wash them very thoroughly it seemed to 
Hugh, and they hung them all round the fire to 
dry, upon poles stuck into the ground. 

Every now and then a child would wake in 
the caravan, and sometimes cry, when it was 
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smacked by one of the women, unless it was a 
very small baby, when it was nursed. Hugh 
thought that they seemed to think nothing but 
smacking would keep children quiet, and he was 
glad that he was not a gipsy's child. 

At length, a small baby was given to Hugh to 
carry about, for its mother was busy hanging out 
clothes. Hugh looked a funny figure as he 
walked about in the firelight, dressed up in the 
enormous big trousers, and trying to keep quiet 
the baby ; but he did not dare refuse, lest he 
should get another box on the ears. 

After a time he grew very sleepy, and I think 
fell asleep for a minute once or twice as he was 
walking ; and as the baby seemed inclined to sleep 
also, after a time Hugh lay down upon the turf, 
not far from the fire, and he and the baby slept 
in each other's arms, and forgot everything about 
the wood and the gipsy camp, and being dressed 
in an old pair of corduroy trousers, until he was 
startled and roused up by a confused noise, and 
sitting up, still holding the baby in his arms, he 
saw that all the gipsy men had returned, with 
the bags they carried away empty looking quite 
full, and with poor little Harry led by the arm by 
one of the men, and crying violently. When 
they came close to the fire the men threw down 
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their bags and laid down their guns, and called 
for something to drink. 

It seemed as if the work of the day was never 
going to be at an end, for the women roused 
themselves to attend once more to the men, and 
pipes and tobacco were got out, and bottles and 
mugs, and they sat down as if they had no inten- 
tion of going to sleep. 

Poor Harry stood apart, still crying, and Hugh 
went up to him and asked him what was the 
matter, but he only said in a whisper, — 

* I can't tell you now. They are wicked, 
wicked men. Let us try to get away. Do let 
us try.' 

* But our clothes,' said Hugh. 

' Never mind our clothes,' whispered Harry 
again. * They will never give us those back. 
They are wicked thieves. Do let us try to get 
away/ 

* Wait till they are asleep,' said Hugh, * and 
we will try.' 

* They will never go to sleep,' said Harry in a 
sad tone of voice. ' Hark at them now !' 

The men had all begun singing a loud rough 
song, with every now and then a sort of shout 
in the middle of the music. It did not seem as if 
they would ever go to sleep. 




E gipsies' return to camp. — PAGE 86. 
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Hugh was afraid of standing too near Harry, 
lest the men should see them talking and box 
their ears for them. So after he had said what I 
have told you, he went back to his place on the 
turf and sat down. He did not fall off to sleep 
any more. 
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CHAPTER XV. 




IN THE CARAVAN. 

MUST get rid of this baby/ thought 
Hugh, *or perhaps it may wake up 
and cry just as we are starting. 
Where can I put it ?' 
The woman seemed so satisfied with 
Hugh as a nursemaid, that so long as the 
child was quiet she did not care to take it from him. 
Hugh tried to lay it down upon the grass 
several times, but whenever he did so, the baby 
stirred and made a little noise as if it would wake, 
and he had to rock it off again. 

All at once one of the men glanced at Harry, 
and then said something to the others in their 
own language ; and then a woman came to Harry 
and bid him get into the caravan and go to sleep. 
It was in vain that Harry said he would rather 
sleep outside, he was made to do as he was bid, 
and then Hugh was told to do the same. In he 
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got also, With the baby still in his arms, and as 
soon as they were in the caravan, the woman 
bolted the door outside. 

* We shall never get away now,' said Harry. 
* They have guessed that we shall try it, and now 
they have shut us in.^ 

* Why should they mind our going ? ' asked 
Hugh. • We can do them no good !^ 

* They are afraid we should tell of them. Oh, 
Hugh, you don't know what wicked men they 
are !' said Harry, again speaking low, and looking 
round as if afraid that some one might hear him 
from behind. * They went out to-night for no- 
thing else but to steal and rob. They went to a 
farm-house, and made me get through the window 
of the hen-house, because I am small, and it was a 
little window. I said I wouldn't first, and then 
that horrid man with the straw hat beat me ; oh, 
he beat me so, Hugh ! and another held his hand 
over my mouth, that I should not cry and be 
heard. Those bags of theirs are full of fowls 
and turkeys, stolen things, all stolen. When we 
were in the middle of stealing the fowls, the 
farmer heard us and came down, and then several 
more men, and there was firing of guns, and a 
great noise, and everybody ran away ; and because 
I could not run fast enough, that horrid man beat 
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me again. Oh, Hugh, I am so miserable ! I have 
been a very wicked boy indeed. It all began 
with our stealing the cherries, though that did 
not seem so bad at the time ; and now they have 
made me be a regular thief, — they made me do 
it, Hugh ; I couldn't help it, and I am as bad as 
those wicked gipsies, for I am a thief.' 

* And I have been a very wicked boy too,' said 
Hugh, gravely ; * I have been worse than you, 
Harry, for I am older, and I thought of it first.' 

Then the two little boys sat silent for some 
time, for they felt too unhappy to speak. 

At last Hugh said, — * But why should they 
want to keep us here now, I wonder V 

* Oh, I forgot to tell you that the farmer sent 
off a man to fetch some policemen, and that is 
what makes the gipsies afraid. They think, I 
suppose, that I shall tell the police where to find 
them in the wood ; and so I would,' said Harry ; 
* for they are bad, wicked men, and they live by 
stealing.' 

* What are we to do now ?' asked Hugh. 

* I don't know ; I can't tell,' said Harry ; * if 
we could only get out of this horrid caravan.' 

' I wish it wasn't so dark,' said Hugh, * and we 
might think of something.' 

The caravan was lighted only in one comer by 
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a small end of a tallow candle stuck on to a piece 
of wire. There seemed to be two rooms to the 
caravan, for there was a door each side. Hugh 
and Harry were in the outer room. 

* I wonder if we could get this candle off the 
wire, so as to look about us ?' said Hugh. 

They tried and found they could. Hugh gave 
Harry the end of candle to hold, and they both 
moved softly to the door. It was fastened only 
by a latch, and the boys went into the inner 
room. There were two beds on the floor of this 
inner room, and in the beds were several children 
fast asleep. 

* I wonder if I laid the baby down in the bed 
if it would wake it ?' 

* Try,^ said Harry. 

Hugh put down the child, and it still slept on ; 
so, after, watching it for a few moments, they 
went on with their search. There were several 
windows, but the boys found that neither of those 
at the sides of the caravan opened at all. There 
was another door at the back, but it was locked ; 
and above the door there was a window. Hugh 
tried it, and found that it would open. 

* Now, I wonder if they are asleep,^ said he, 
meaning the gipsies outside. * I shouldn^t dare 
try to get away if they are still awake.' 
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The singing had stopped some time, so it might 
be that the gipsies were asleep. 

Hugh climbed over the sleeping children care- 
fully and looked out of one of the side windows. 
The men were all lying down in different ways, 
and by the light of the fire they looked asleep. 
Then Hugh put his head through the open win- 
dow, and believed he heard, or fancied he heard, 
nothing but snores. 

* Do you think we can squeeze through ?' asked 
he of his brother. 

* I can, I am sure,' answered Harry. * I do not 
know about you.' 

* I can but try, Harry ; but how ever shall we 
climb up to reach the window ?^ 

* I saw a stool in the next room. I will fetch it.' 
Harry did so, and the stool was placed against 

the window. 

* You first,' said Harry ; * for if you stick half- 
way, it will be of no use my trying/ 

So Hugh went first, and happily he did not 
stick half-way ; but he nearly fell on his head on 
the other side. He made such a noise, that he 
was afraid he should wake the gipsies ; but they 
slept on, and presently Harry climbed after him. 

Poor little Harry no sooner began to squeeze 
himself through the window than the gipsies, two 
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of them, woke up ; they had been half- waked by 
the noise Hugh had made. 

Up jumped a man, calling out * Hallo !' and 
Hugh had only time to walk into the shade of the 
trees, when the gipsy man ran to the caravan, 
and caught Harry hanging half-way out of the 
window. He pulled him out altogether, and set 
him on his feet. 

* Where ^s the other one ? ' asked he. 

' Run away,' said Harry, seeing that his brother 
was safe. 

So they tied Harry to the trunk of one of the 
trees, so that he should not run away too, and 
telling him that he should get a beating presently, 
they began to rouse themselves up and be very 
busy, for the day was breaking fast. They could 
not have had more than two hours' sleep at the 
most ; for now it was only beginning to be day- 
light. But perhaps gipsies do not want so much 
sleep as other people. Hugh and Harry wished 
that they did. 




CHAPTER XVI. 



LEFT BEHIND. 



^HE gipsies were going away from the 
place where they had spent the night. 
Hugh, from where he was hidden 
amongst the trees, could guess that ; 
for they drew out the caravan, and a man 
^ led a horse from somewhere out of the 
way where he had been tethered, and they put 
the horse into the shafts, and all the time the 
women were packing away the things — hanging 
pots one side, and kettles another, and baskets 
sticking out anywhere, as you may have seen 
caravans. Then the children crawled out and 
ran about. They did not seem to require any 
washing or dressing; at any rate, they did not 
get any. I think they had slept in their clothes, 
which was a very dirty plan. One thing was, 
that the gipsy children's faces and hands were so 
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dark that they did not show the dirt so much as 
you would. 

Hugh saw all these things, as he sat crouched 
down in the middle of a thick bush. He was 
afraid of stirring lest he should be seen or heard 
by the gipsies. Some better feelings had come 
into Hugh's heart since he had heard Harry's 
story about the night ; and he felt sorry that he 
had brought his little brother into all this trouble ; 
and now, he would not go out of sight or hearing 
of Harry, lest the gipsies should hurt him. 

It was God who had put these better feelings 
into the heart of Hugh. Are not you glad that 
he is growing a better boy ? 

And poor little Harry saw all that the gipsies 
were doing, and he kept wondering whether they 
would give him the beating he had been promised 
as soon as they had packed up ; and whether they 
would untie him and take him with them when 
they were ready to start ; and what would become 
of Hugh when they were all gone. 

* Oh, if I could only once get loose,' thought 
Harry, * and find Hugh, I would try to get back 
to Uncle Tom's ; and if he does whip me, it can't 
be much after the beating I have had. But I 
have been a very wicked boy, and I deserve to 
be beaten.' 
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Harry tried to wriggle himself out of the rope 
which tied him to the tree ; but it was of no use ; 
the knots were too well tied, and he only hurt 
himself. At last the gipsies talked together for a 
few minutes, and then they began to move away. 

Harry screamed, * Don't leave me ! don't leave 
me here, tied up all alone ! I shall die, here all 
alone. There will be nobody to untie me ; there 
will be nothing for me to eat or drink. Untie 
me ! untie me ! Come back ! don^t leave me !' 

But the caravan went on, with all the men and 
women and children following ; and they took no 
notice, only one of the men, the one who had 
promised Harry the beating, turned round and 
held up at him a great cart-whip and laughed. 

I think they left him tied, because it would 
give them time to get out of the way before 
Harry could tell the police which way they had 
gone. They felt sure that some one would come 
and search the wood for them before long. They 
did not intend Harry to be left, there to starve ; 
they were not so very wicked as that. 

But poor Harry knew none of their thoughts. 
He did not remember about the police ; he did 
not know the reason the gipsies were in such a 
hurry to get away ; and, perhaps, if he had thought 
of the police coming in search of them, he would 
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have been more frightened than ever, thinking 
that they would put him in prison for having 
helped to rob the farmer's hen-house. 

So now he stood sobbing as if his heart would 
break at being left behind in the wood. He 
could not get either of his arms free, or he would 
have tried to unfasten the knots of the cord which 
bound him to the tree. 

* I can't, I can't do it !' cried he ; * wicked men ! 
they have left me here to die !' 

* I am here too, Harry,' said Hugh, running 
out from his bush as soon as he thought the 
gipsies were out of hearing. * I have been hid- 
ing near, to see what they would do with you/ 

Then Harry could have cried for joy as before 
he had cried for sorrow ; but he had had enough 
of crying just then, so he laughed instead, which 
was a better way. 

Hugh could not for a long time undo the knots, 
for the strong hands of the man had tied them so 
tight ; but he would not give up trying, and after 
a while, and by the time the sun was quite high 
in the heavens, Harry was free. 

* Now, we must try and find our way out of the 
wood, and then we will ask everybody we meet 
the way back to Uncle Tom's,' said Hugh. 

And they left the place just a little too soon ; 
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for half an hour afterwards the farmer who had 
been robbed and the police were on the spot, 
having traced the men through the wood by their 
footprints on the grass, which had still shown 
until the heavy dew had dried up ; and if Hugh 
and Harry had been there, the police would have 
seen them safely sent home. 




CHAPTER XVII. 

ROASTING TURNIPS. 

i Hugh and Harry were once more alone 
in the wood. They seemed to have 
grown older boys since they had last 
been alone in that way. Harry had 
had so much really to cry for during the 
last night, that he did not cry so easily for 
little things. 

His feet were very sore, and scratched with 
brambles, and his dress of the old shirt, which 
was a world too wide for him at the shoulders, 
and inches too long for him in the sleeves, was 
as uncomfortable as it well could be, although, 
perhaps, not worse than Hugh's old corduroys. 
But Harry and H ugh walked on, thinking only of 
how soon they could get clear of the wood, and 
saying nothing to each other of how hungry they 
were beginning to feel ; for they knew it was of 
no use. What was there to eat there ? 
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They walked more slowly every hour, and 
were feeling faint from being so tired and so 
hungry ; and night came on again, and yet they 
were not out of the wood. How could they be, 
when they did not know their way out ? They 
might have been walking round and round all 
day, and never getting on at all; and so they 
were, for as evening closed in, they found them- 
selves once more upon the gipsies' camping 
ground. 

Then Hugh and Harry sat dow^i as if there 
was no hope left. They said nothing one to the 
other, but threw themselves back upon the turf, 
and fell fast asleep from grief and faintness. 

Poor children ! they had had no rest the night 
before, and no food all day, and so much to make 
them unhappy, that it was no wonder. But it 
was very early the next morning that Harry woke, 
and sitting up, he said to his brother— 

* Hugh, it was very stupid of me, I never 
thought of it yesterday, but I think I could find 
my way to the farm where they got all the fowls 
and turkeys. I know there is a tree all twisted 
just at a comer, and you turn down by that tree, 
and it leads you straight into the road. Perhaps 
the farmer will not see us ; but if he does, it will 
not be so bad as dying of hunger here.' 
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So they rose up with fresh spirits, and went to 
look for the way. Harry was right. After a 
time they came to a tree all twisted in the 
branches, and standing at a corner of a path. 
Down this path they went, and after a walk 
which seemed to them very long, they came to 
the end of the wood, and on to the high road. 

That was all they wanted ; they did not dare 
go near the farm-house, so they went along the 
road, and after a time they met a ploughboy. 

* Oh I there is actually a boy/ said Hugh ; * let 
us ask him.' 

They asked the boy, but could learn nothing 
of him. He had never heard of Mr. Thomas 
Selby, their uncle, nor of Greenway Cottage. 

There was a field close by where they .stood 
with the boy, and Hugh seeing things growing 
out of the ground, asked what they were. 

' They ? they 's turmuts,' said the boy. 

* Are they good to eat ? ' asked Harry. 
'Ain't they, when they's ripe, that's all;' 

said the boy. * Roasted, they 's just prime ; but 
these here ain't noways ripe. They 's little uns ; 
wait till em's a month or so older.' 

But Hugh and Harry were much too hungry 
to wait for a month or two ; and when the boy 
moved on, the one said to the other — 
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* Let US get over the gate, and eat some of 
them !' 

So they did ; the turnips were only half-grown ; 
but raw half-grown turnips were better than no- 
thing to empty stomachs, and I am sorry to think 
how many Hugh and Harry ate. Then, when 
they were a little less hungry, Hugh said — 

* I wish we could roast some of them. I dare- 
say they would be very good roasted.' 

* Why, what is that ?' asked Harry, pointing to 
another corner of the field, where a thin cloud 
of blue smoke was rising. I believe there is a fire 
out there.' 

They walked to the place, and found two boys 
sitting by a fire. 

* What are you doing?' asked Hugh. 

* Mind your own business,' said the boy rudely ; 
and then they both laughed, because Hugh was 
dressed such an object. Hugh a few days ago 
would have been very angry at being laughed at, 
but now he felt more inclined to cry. He stood 
by the two boys, looking at what they were doing, 
and presently he found that they were roasting 
turnips in the fire. 

* I wish you would let me roast some turnips 
in your fire,' said Hugh. * We can't make a fire; 
we have no matches.' 
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The boys were not ill-natured although they 
were rude, and one of them said — 

* I don't mind, if he don't mind. Do 'ee mind, 
Bill ?' 

* Not I,' said Bill, * there's room for all.' 
Hugh and Harry quickly pulled up some tur- 
nips, the biggest they could find ; and as they sat 
roasting them, and eating them as fast as they 
were done, they felt quite happy again. 

But suddenly, just as they felt most comfort- 
able^ there was a loud shout from the other end 
of the field, and they saw a man and a dog com- 
ing towards them, upon which Bill and his friend 
started to their feet, scrambled through the hedge, 
and ran away as hard as ever they could go. 





CHAPTER XVIII. 

FARMER BENSON. 

I ILL and his friend had taken to their 
heels, but Hugh and Harry felt too 
frightened to move. Besides, they 
could never have run from the farmer, 
who was coming towards them ; for he was 
a great strong man, and strode across the 
field like the giant m the seven-league boots. 
He seemed like some terrible giant to poor 
Harry, who turned white and trembled, and said 
to his brother — 

' It is the farmer whose hen-house we robbed. 
I shall be sent to prison now, and perhaps I shall 
be hanged.' 

' What are you doing here, you young scamps ? ' 
asked the farmer, as he came up to them, in a 
very loud voice. 

Harry could not speak, but Hugh said — 
' We were roasting turnips.' 
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* Roasting turnips, were you ? You 're a nice 
lad, to tell me that to my face ! And, pray, what 
business have you to be trespassing in my field 
and lighting a fire to eat my turnips ? eh !' 

' We were hungry,' said Hugh. * We had 
had nothing to eat all day.' 

* But you shouldn't have stolen my turnips for 
all that, my lad,* said the farmer kindly, * You 
mustn't do it again, mind you.' 

* We didn't mean to steal them,' said Hugh. 

* No ; you only meant to take them * without 
leave, I suppose,' said the farmer, and he laughed. 
* Now, then, be off, and don't show your dirty 
little faces in my turnip-fields again. Do you 
hear?' 

* Yes,' said Hugh ; and he was about to move 
away, when the farmer said, * Hallo !' for he had 
caught sight of Harry. 

Then he got very angry indeed, and I wonder 
he did not thrash the boys with the stick he held 
in his hand. 

* You young scoundrels 1' said the farmer, * you 
are nothing else but a couple of young trained 
thieves. Not mean to steal, indeed ! As if you 
didn't know what stealing means a vast deal too 
well. I don't believe a single word of what you 
have said. It's a good thing I have caught you 
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young rascals, for Til have you into jail in no 
time ! Yes, I don't wonder at your being ashamed 
of looking me in the face,' said he to Harry, who 
covered his face with his hands. * I don't wonder. 
I remember your wicked, dirty little face, the 
night before last. Come on with me at once. 
No; hold your tongues. I won't believe a word 
you say.' 

For Harry was beginning to try and tell the 
farmer how he and his brother had fallen in with 
the gipsies. It was in vain that he sobbed, and 
begged and entreated ; the farmer would not hear 
him. And Hugh and Harry found themselves 
next locked up in an empty coach-house, while 
the farmer sent off for a policeman. 

I don't exactly know what Hugh and Harry 
thought the policeman would do to them, but they 
were dreadfully frightened of him when he came, 
and more frightened still when the man fastened 
the two boys' wrists together with a handcuff, so 
that one could not run away without the other. 

The farmer had told his story to the police- 
man ; and when the man opened the coach-house 
door and saw Hugh crying, and Harry crouched 
in a corner trembling with fear, I think he was 
surprised, for he expected to see two very wicked- 
looking boys. The handcuff which was put round 
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Harry's wrist was so much too big for him that 
his little hand slipt through it, and he looked 
at the policeman and said, in a miserable little 
voice — 

' I can't keep this on, if you please/ 
*Well, I never!' said the policeman. 'Are 
you quite sure, Mr. Benson,' turning to the farmer,; 
* as this little *un is the Mentical chap as com- 
mitted the robbery the night before last ?' 
' Sartain sure,' said the farmer. 

* Yes, I did,' said Harry. * I have been a 
very wicked boy, I have; and I stole Uncle 
Tom's cherries ; but I couldn't help stealing the 
fowls. The gipsies made me ; they beat me so.' 

* There, that will do, my lad,' said the police- 
man. * Keep all that till you are before the 
gentleman. Don't tell no , tales against yourself. 
There, catch hold of my hand ; and look you, 
don't you try to run away, or I shall have to use. 
my staff; and it does bite a boy hard, just.' 

And the policeman took from his pocket, and 
showed Harry, the short, thick stick which he 
carried with him, and which all policemen have. 

* I shall not run away,' said Harry. * I can't ; 
my feet are so sore.' 

Happily for the little boys, they had not far to 
walk before they came to the magistrate's house, 
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although you may be sure that Hugh and Harry 
would have gladly put off the time. During the 
walk both the boys had been thinking over all 
the trouble which they had brought upon them- 
selves, and the sorrow which they had felt in 
the wood for having been so wicked came back 
again. 

All at once Harry said to the policeman — 

* Do you think that God will hear a very, very 
wicked boy if he says his prayers ?* 

Now, the policeman was a very kind man, who 
had a number of little children of his own, and he 
stooped down to look into Harry's face before he 
answered. 

The poor little face was blurred with crying, 
and streaked with lines of dirt where the tears 
had not washed it a little cleaner. 

* Have you been a very wicked boy, my lad ?' 
asked the policeman. 

Harry sadly nodded his head. 

* I have been dreadful. I broke Aunt Sophy's 
china cup, and told a lie; and then we stole 
Uncle Tom's cherries, and told more lies ; and 
then we ran away and thought we would be 
tramps. I did not know what tramping meant 
when we ran away. And then we fell in with 
those wicked gipsies, and they made me be as 
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Wicked as they were. Indeed they made me. 
Do you think God would listen if I said my 
prayers, policeman ?' 

' Yes, I think He will,' said the policeman. 
* Try it, my boy. You are sorry, ain't you ? * 

There was no need to ask that again. Poor 
Harry's bitter tears of sorrow answered for him. 

But I think the policeman hardly expected 
what the little boy was going to do next. Harry 
went down upon his bare knees on the dirty 
road, and hiding his face against the leg of the 
policeman, he said, in a weak little voice — 

* Pray, God, forgive me for being a very wicked 
boy, and make me better, for Jesus Christ's sake. 
Amen.' 

The policeman was still looking down at Harry, 
when Hugh said — 

* I was much worse than my little brother, for 
I first asked him to steal the cherries.' 

* Then you must follow your little brother's 
example, my boy, which is a much better one 
than that you set him,' said the policeman. 

Then Harry jumped up and put his arms 
round the policeman's neck, and kissed him ; and 
the policeman said — 

* Poor little chap 1 It is very hard lines doing 
wrong, is it not ? ' 
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Do you understand the meaning of the police- 
man's words ? 

When children or grown people forget God 
and do wicked things, they are sure to suffer from 
it sooner or later. If it has pleased you to read 
about what befell Hugh and Harry Selby, I want 
you at the same time to remember what their 
story teaches you. When once people begin to 
do wrong, they never know where they may stop, 
or if they may ever stop at all ; and when once 
people forget God, the devil tries to get hold of 
them and make them more and more wicked. 




CHAPTER XIX. 



BEFORE THE MAGISTRATE. 



Jt seemed very awful to Hugh and Harry 

to have to be brought before the magis" 

trate. The policeman rang the hall 

bell ; and when the servant answered 

it, the policeman said — 

' Is your master at home ? I 've a queer 
case of stealing here.' 

' What ! them boys !' said the servant, who did 
not know much of grammar. ' Seems to me I 
have seen them young rascals before now.' 

Hugh looked up and saw that it was 'John,' 
who had given them the bread and meat two 
days before. He could not help hoping that the 
kind lady who had ordered the bread and meat 
for them might not see them ; for he was so very 
much ashamed. 

' So,' said John, ' you 're the chap as comes 
with double knocks, are you ? and orders a fellow 
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to get you a glass of water, as if you was a gen- 
tleman. You Ve a nice-looking boy, you are !' 

Hugh felt very angry, but he gave no answer, 
and the policeman said — 

* There, thatTl do. Plushes.' He called the 
footman * Plushes ' because of his plush breeches. 
' That 11 do. They ain't bad sort of lads, I be- 
lieve, though things do look queer.' 

* Well ! I never met with a bobby as took the 
part of juvenile thieves afore !' said John, who did 
not like being called * Plushes.' 

* Is your master at home ?' asked the police- 
man again. * You never answered my question.' 

* Well, he is, and quite ready to hang all young 
offenders,' said John. ' He's a sitting now in his 
study ; so come on, youngsters, and be hanged.' 

Harry really believed that he might be perhaps 
hanged for robbing the farmer; and he shrank 
behind his friend the policeman, while that kind 
man got very angry with John, and said — 

* Go and tell your master my message, can't 
you ? or I '11 go round to the back door and see if 
I can't get in that way.' 

So John was obliged to go ; which he did after 
making an ugly face at Harry; and in a few 
minutes he returned, saying that they were to 
follow him. 
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John took the policeman and the boys to his 
masters study; and upon going into the room, 
the first thing they saw, and the only thing, was 
a gentleman sitting in an arm-chair. Hugh and 
Harry were so terrified, that the gentleman looked 
to them bigger and graver and wiser than any 
man they had ever seen before. 

Now I want you just to remember what Hugh 
and Harry looked like as they stood before the 
magistrate. 

Hugh in the old pair of man's corduroy trous- 
ers, reaching up to his chest, and tied at the 
waist with the ragged old handkerchief ; rolled in 
heavy folds widely up to his knees, with his dirty 
bare legs and feet cowering below them — no hat 
on his head, but his hair hanging in tangled wisps 
over his eyes ; and his face and arms and hands 
grimed with dust and dirt. 

Harry just as dirty, with nothing on but the 
old torn shirt, with hardly any arms left, and all 
in rags at the skirt. They were very funny little 
objects to stand in a gentleman's study. 

The policeman said something to the magis- 
trate, and then that gentleman asked Hugh — 

* What's your name, boy ?' 

He spoke so sharply, that Hugh could not 
answer for a moment ; and he repeated — 

H 
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* Tell me at once ; what^s your name ?' 

* Hugh Selby!' said Hugh. 

The magistrate looked hard at him ; but Hugh's 
eyes were bent upon the floor, so that his face 
could hardly be seen, tmd the magistrate turned 
to Harry — 

* And yours ? what 's your name ?' 

* Harry Selby, sir/ 

* What do you mean, boys ?* asked the gentle- 
man. * Hugh Selby and Harry Selby ! — who is 
your father ?' 

* Papa's name is George Selby/ said Hugh in 
a low voice. 

* Constable, bring those boys nearer to me,* 
said the magistrate. ' Here is something very 
strange ; I can't make it out. What is your 
father, boys ? ' 

* He is a barrister ; he lives in London,' said 
Hugh. 

The magistrate jumped up from his seat and 
rang the bell. 

Poor Harry had been so frightened that he had 
not dared to look in the magistrate's face, and 
every question he asked seemed to frighten him 
more ; until, when he jumped up so quickly and 
rang the bell, Harry thought, at the very least, 
that he was going to be punished on the spot, or 
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perhaps he had scarcely strength to think what 
he expected would happen next ; for he fell flat 
upon his face upon the floor, and lay there quite 
still, fainted. 

Then Hugh looked at the magistrate, when he 
called out, ' Take him up, and lay him on the 
sofa here, constable,^ and saw that it was Mr. 
Marshall, — the very same gentleman who had 
ridden over to Greenway Cottage to see Uncle 
Tom, and who had spoken to him and his brother 
and asked them their names ; and who had said 
to them words which the boys had so soon for- 
gotten, and which would have been so much 
better for them to have remembered. 




/ 



CHAPTER XX. 

ALL FORGOTTEN. 

jL OOR little chap,' said the policeman, rais- 
ing Harry in his arms. 

The bell was answered by John, 
who looked very much surprised at 
seeing Harry the beggar boy lying on the 
sofa. 

' Tell your mistress I would be glad if she will 
come to me here,' said Mr, Marshall ; ' and bring 
some wine directly.' 

John said, ' Yes, sir,' and retired, 
And in a minute or two the same lady who had 
been so kind to the little boys came into the 
room. 

' Are these the little tramps you spoke to me 
of?' asked Mr. Marshall. 

' I think they are,' answered the lady, ' only 
they were dressed in knickerbockers, I believe, 
when they were here before.' 







'are THESE THE LITTLE tramps!'— PAGE ll6. 
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' The gipsies stole all our clothes, and made us 
have these horrid things/ said Hugh. 

* I only wish I had seen them, then,^ said Mr. 
Marshall. ' Poor Selby might have been spared 
so much pain and anxiety ; but I might not have 
recognised them even if I had seen them. I 
could not believe they were George Selby's chil- 
dren even after they had told their names ; and 
even when I have been mixed up with the hue 
and cry after them. 

* I thought as the lads was something out of 
the common,^ said the kind policeman, scratching 
his head ; * and I thought of Mr. Selby^s boys as 
had wandered away ; although it was no business 
of mine to be asking their names.* 

* You were quite right,* said Mr. Marshall. 
* Have a glass of wine, constable ?* 

All this time Mrs. Marshall was trying to put 
some wine down Harry's throat. As he had 
fainted only from fright, he soon came round 
again, and his first words were — * I couldn't help 
it ; indeed I couldn't ; the gipsies made me do it ; 
and when I said I would not, they beat me.' 

* I think you had better have them both put to 
bed,' said Mr. Marshall in alow voice, * and, pray, 
have them washed a little first. I shall ride my- 
self over to Selby's.' 

H 2 
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Indeed they wanted washing, as you may sup- 
pose; and when they were put into a nice soft 
bed they both of them fell fast asleep, and forgot 
all their troubles. 

Meanwhile the policeman went back to Farmer 
Benson, and told him that the two young beggars 
had turned out young gentlemen ; and when the 
farmer had heard it, he gave himself a tremendous 
hard slap upon the thigh, which I am sure must 
have made his leg ache for some minutes, and 
said — 

* Blow me tight V 

Now, what *blow me tight* means I don't 
know. If the very fat farmer in whose waggon 
Hugh and Harry had slept had said, ' Blow me 
tight,' one might have said that he was blown 
quite tight enough already, seeing that his stomach 
was as big as six stomachs ; but Farmer Benson 
was not very fat, so perhaps he wished to be a 
little tighter. At any rate it is not an expression 
for young gentlemen and ladies ; so you must not 
use it ; but it did very well for a farmer. 

So he slapped himself on the leg, and said in a 
loud voice, * Blow me tight !' 

Then he smoked for a few minutes, and after- 
wards he said — 

* If rd ha' know'd it, I 'd ha' been the first to 
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take 'em home to their uncle's ; and, after all, 
there was something about the boys as seemed 
like gentlemen, warn't there now ?' 

* You didn't seem to see it, master, before you 
gave them over to me, poor little chaps. I did 
feel for that little 'un, I did,' said the policeman. 

When Hugh and Harry woke up, they could 
not remember where they were. The room was 
nearly dark, excepting for a shaded little lamp 
quite in one corner. 

* Hal,' said Hugh in a low voice, and sitting up 
in the bed, * are we at home ?' 

* No ; this is not our bed,' said Harry, looking 
at the curtains. * Hugh, I believe we are still at 
Mr. Marshall's house ; and, oh ! do you think he 
has sent for Uncle Tom ?' 

' The lady was very kind,' said Hugh. * I re- 
member it all now. She had us put into a bath, 
and the water was quite black ; and then she 
helped us into this bed, but she said nothing about 
Uncle Tom. I wonder if she knows all about it, 
and what wicked boys we have been ?' 

* Hugh,' said Harry very gravely, * do you think 
we shall always be wicked boys ? Do you know 
I don't like it. I would rather be a good boy.' 

*So would I,' answered Hugh. *I used to 
think it was rather fine to be naughty, but I don't 
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think running away and being beggars at all fun, 
and I am sure it was all from stealing those 
cherries, because they made me feel so dreadfully 
sick.' 

' That was what began it alV said Harry. 

' Began what ? ' 

' All the unhappiness. We had to tell lies 
to hide taking the cherries, and then we were 
afraid of the lies being found out, and we ran 
away.' 

There was a noise of footsteps and voices just 
then outside, and Harry began trembling, for he 
felt sure it was Uncle Tom. 

And so it was, and some one else besides — the 
boys' own papa, who had been telegraphed for to 
London, and who had come down so sorry and so 
frightened for his children, and he and Uncle 
Tom had been for the last two days going all 
over the country searching for the boys, some- 
times hearing of the two little tramps, but all this 
while unable to find them. 

I think if Hugh and Harry had known the 
grief which their papa had felt when he arrived 
at Uncle Tom^s and heard that the two boys had 
been lost, and how no one had liked to tell their 
mamma about it, lest she should break her heart, 
I think these little boys would have been careful 
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all their lives after to make up to their parents 
for it. 

Perhaps they were. I am quite sure they were 
better boys always after that. 

When papa and Uncle Tom opened the door 
and came into the room, Hugh and Harry both 
jumped out of the bed and ran towards them. 
And Hugh said — 

* Oh, papa, papa ! I have been a very wicked 
boy ! I know I have ; and I ought to have a 
flogging. I stole Uncle Tom's cherries, and got 
Harry to do it too, and then I told lies ; and it 
was I got Harry to run away, papa; he never 
would have thought of it if I had not I have 
been much the worst of the two. I have — I have ; 
but kiss me, papa ! please kiss me, though I am a 
wicked boy.' 

Mr. Selby took Hugh in his arms and kissed 
him a great many times ; and Hugh felt that his 
papa was crying. 

And poor little Harry was all the while kneel- 
ing on his knees, with his face in his hands, sob- 
bing. Papa never said a word for some time. I 
think he could not speak ; but presently he took 
up Harry in his turn, and kissed him, and sat 
down. with him upon his knee. 

Then all at once Hugh remembered Uncle 
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Tom, and he said, — * I wish I had stayed with 
you, Uncle Tom. I would sooner a great deal 
have been whipped, and I know I ought to be/ 

But Uncle Tom did not whip either of the boys. 
He thought that they had had a better lesson 
than that ; and I told you that papas and mammas 
and uncles are never very fond of whipping little 
boys. f 

And later, when every one felt more quiet, 
Hugh and Harry told their papa that they would 
like to try to be good boys for the future ; and 
their mamma and papa showed them that the only 
sure way of being so, is to ask God's help to be 
good ; and, like their cousin Guy, to remember 
always what Jesus Christ said. 
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Bj EuK SAirrAGB. Tninslafed br Aksx Blackweu. Profoselj 
mastnted bj LosE^rz Fkolich. Smsli 4to., pzice 5*. cloch elegant, 
6«. gib edges. 

Neptune. 

The Antobiognphr of a Kefrfban«1Un'l Dog. Br the author of 
•'Tappj/' &c lUustrated bj A. T. Elites. Sapier Boral 16mo., 
priee 2«. 6dL cloch el^;anc, 3s. '6</. oolonred, gilt edges. 

NEW WORK BY MRS. DAVENPORT. 

Constance and Nellie ; 

Or, the Lost WilL Bj Emma Davbxport, anther of •' Our Birth- 
dajs," &c. Frontispiece by T. S. Walk. Fcap. 8ra, price 2s. 6d, 
cloth elegant, 3s, gilt edges. 

NEW WORK BY CAPTAIN MARRYATS DAUGHTER. 

Stolen Cherries; 

Or, Tell the Truth at Once. By Emilia Marrtat Norris. Illus- 
trated bj F. A. Eraser. Super Bojal IGmo., price 2s. 6d. cloth, 
3s. 6d, coloured, gilt edges. 

NEW WORK BY HOOD'S DAUGHTER. 

Tales of the Toys. 

Told by Themselyes. By Frances Freelino Broderip. With 
Illustrations by her brother, Tom Hood. Super Royal 16mo., price 
3s. 6d, cloth elegant, 4s. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 

Alice and Beatrice. 

By Grandmamma. With Illastrations by John A bsolon. Snper 
Royal 16mo., price 2s. 6d, cloth elegant, 3s, ed. coloured, gilt edges. 

Comer Cottage and its Inmates ; 

Or, Trust in God. By Frances Osborne. With niu&trations by 
the Author. Fcap. 8?o., price 2s. 6d, cloth elegant, 3s. gilt edges. 

Sunbeam, a Fairy Tale. 

By Mrs. Fietzker. With Illustrations by Alexander Charle- 
MAOKE, Small Post 8vo., price Ss. 6d. cloth elegant. 
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NEW WORK BY CHARLES H. ROSS. 

The Book of Cats : 

A Chit Chat Chronicle of Feline Facts and Fancies ; Legendary, 
Lyrical, Medical, Mirthful, and Miscellaneous. By Charles H. 
Ross. With Twenty Illustrations by the Author. Post 8vo, price 
4s. 6d. cloth ; 5s. gilt edges. 

" A valuable contribution to cat history."— Cour< Jounutl, 

NEW PICTURE BOOK. 

The Attractive Picture Book. 

A New Gift from the Old Comer, containing numerous Illustrations 
by eminent Artists. Super-royal 4to. price Zs. 6d. plain; 7«. 6d. 
coloured; \0s. 6d. on cloth and coloured, bound in an elegant cover, 
printed in gold and colours. 



NEW WORK BY MISS CRAIK. 

Cousin Trix, 

And her Welcome Tales. By Geobgiana Craik. With Illustra- 
tions by F. W. Eeyl. Super-royal 16mo, price 3s. 6d. cloth; 4*. 6d, 
coloured, gilt edges. 

" Bright and lively, with a well concealed moral."— Guarrfwm. 

Castles, and their Heroes. 

By Barbara Hdtton. With Illustrations. Post 8vo, price 4s. 6d. 
cloth; 53. gilt edge$. 

" A good conception cleverly executed."— 5W<mA Quar^ty. 

Gerald and Harry ; 

Or, the Boys in the North. By Emilia Marry at Norris. With 
Illustrations by J, B. Zwbcker. Post 8vo, price 5*. cloth; 5s. 6c/. 
gUt edges. 

*' The author can tell a story with much spirit, and on the present occasion she has 
done her hesi."—Athen<ewn, 



L 



The Early Start in Life. 

By Emilia Marryat Norris. With Hlustrations by J. Lawson. 
Post 8vo, price 5^. cloth elegant; hs, 6d, gilt edges. 

" Mrs. Norris has established her own fame, and her paternity is clearly proved by the 
knack in story telling she inherits from her father.* " — Art Journal, 



NEW WORK BY JAMES GREENWOOD . 

The Bear King : 

A Narrative CoDfided to the Marines by James Greenwood. "With 
Illustrations by Ernest Griset. Printed on toned paper. Small 4t9, 
price 3s. 6c/. cloth; Ss, coloured, gilt edges. 

" More than amvuAng."—Saturdat/ Review. 

" Ably supported by Griset's drawings "—Athencsum. 

Upside Down : 

A Series of Amusing Pictures from Sketches by the late W. 
McCoNNBLL, with Verses by Thomas Hood. Coloured Plates 4to, 
price 2s, 6d., fancy boards. 

" Ludicrous and &masiag."—Iilu8tr€Ued Thne*. 

The Little Child's Fable Book ; 

Arranged progressively in words of One, Two, and Three Syllables, 
With Sixteen JPage Illustrations by Georgina Bowers. Small 4to, 
price Zs, 6d. cloth; 5s, coloured, gilt edges. 



« 



Will be a boon to every nursery."— Cour^ Journal. 



The Young Vocalist : 

A Collection of Twelve Songs, each wiih an Accompaniment for the 
Pianoforte, selected from Mozart, Weber, Mendelssohn, Sphor, &c., by 
Mrs. MouNSBT Bartholomew, Associate of the Philharmonic 
Society. 4to, price 2s, paper cover; or 3s. Qd, cloth extra, gUt edges. 

" These Lyrics are selected and composed for children who arc too young to sing operatic 
, or romantic songs, or too old for those founded on nursery tales. The melodies are all of 

a suitable compass, so that the voices may not be injured by practice at an early age.'* 

Extract from Preface, 



n 



Arranged with the best posidble taste and &kUl."— Miuica/ World, 
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The Confessions of a Lost Dog, 

Reported by her Mistress, Frances Power Cobbe. With a Photo- 
graph of the Dog from Life, by Frank Haes. Super-royal 16mo, 
price 28, cloih, gilt edges. 

His Name was Hero. 

Frontispiece from a Painting by Sir W. Calcott, R.A. Price 1*. 
Eewed, 



BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

The Grateful Sparrow. 

A True Story, with Frontispiece. Fifth Edition. Price 6rf. sewed. 

How I Became a Governess. 

Third Edition. With Frontispiece. Price 2«. cloth, 2^. 6(/. gilt edges. 

Dicky Birds. 

A True Story. Third Edition. With Frontispiece. Price 6d. 

My Pretty Puss. 

With Frontispiece. Price 6d. 

The Adventures of a Butterfly. 

From the French of P. J. Stahl. Seven Engravings. Price Sd. 

The Hare that Found his Way Home. 

From the French of P. J. Stahl. With Frontispiece. Price 6d, 
CHARLES BENNETT'S LAST WORK. 

Lightsome and the Little Golden Lady. 

Written and Illustrated by C. H. Bennett. Twenty-four Engravings. 
Fcap. 4to., price 3«. 6c/. cloth elegant; 4^. 6d. coloured, giU edges. 

*' The work of a man who is sure to put some touch of a peculiar genius into whateneT 
he does."— Pall MiM GazeUe, 
" There is rare fun for the UtUe ones, and lYiet© \» ^LCcAxja VciXfea ^xv^ _^owiw5oTw»»x.- 



NEW AND INTERESTING WORKS 



WORKS BY JOHN TIMBS. 

Lady Bountifiirs Legacy 

To her Familjand Friends: a Book of Practical Instractions and Duties, 
Counsels and Experiences, Hints and Recipes in Housekeeping and 
Domestic Management. Post Sto, price 6j; doth elegant; 7s, bevelled 
boards, gilt edges. 

'* When it U remembered that the mm total of oar woiidly happineas rests with the 
oomforta and amenities of lioroe life, the true ralue of the teaching in this book cannot 
fail of being folly appreciated."— AfonMn;^ Poit. 

** There is something to be fioand in this Tolume aboot eTerything wbatit ooncems the 
( hOQsehold.'*— CftffrcAmait. 

Nooks and Comers of English Life. 

Past and Prefent. By John Timbs. With Illustrations. Post 8yo, 
price 6#. cloth; 6«. 6d. gilt edges. 

" There is not a chapter in the whole work in wliich instmctlTe matter is not fovnd.** — 
jAtndon RevitWt 

** A book which ought to find a place in one of the nooks and 'comers* of ererj 
library."— TAe Setiguaiy, 

Strange Stories of the Animal World ; 

A Book of Adrentares and Anecdotes, and curious Contributions to 
Natural History. By John Timbs> Illustrations by Zweckbb, 
Post 8vo.y price 6«., cloth, 6«. 6d., gilt edges. 



" Among all the books of the season that will be studied with profit and pleasure, there 

ifion."— i 



is not one more meritorious in idm, or more successful in execution." — Atherueum, 




Casimir, the Little Exile. 

By Caboline Peachet. With Illastrations by C. Stantow. Post 
8yo., price 4«. ^d, cloth elegant; 5«. gilt edges. 

" The tone of * Casimir * is healthy, and the story will be found no less beneficial than 
interesting.'*— if tAtfiunun. 

Lucy's Campaign ; 

A Story of Adventure. By Mart and Catherine Lee. With 
Illustrations by Gbobgb Hat. Pcap. Svo, price Zs, cloth elegant; 
S«. 6cf. gilt edges. 

*' The adventures * Lucy * goes through are detailed in a remarkably agreeable manner.** 
— y^ Queen, 
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Gerty and May. 



By the Author of "Granny's Story Box," and "Our White Violet." 
Illustrated by M. L. Vising. Price 2*. 6d, cloth; 3s, 6d, coloured, 
gilt edges. 

" A charming book for children. Though the story is full of fun, the moral la never 
lost sight of."— Literary Churchman, 

Nursery Times; 

Or, Stories about the Little Ones. By an Old Nurse. Illustrated by 
J. Lawson. Price 3«. 6(/. cloth ; As, 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 

Animals and Birds; 

Sketches from Nature by Harrison Weir, for the use of the Young 
Aitist. Koyal 4to., publishing in parts, price Is. each. 

%* Parts I. and IL now ready. 
BY THE HON. MISS BETHELL. 

Helen in Switzerland. 

By the Hon. Augusta Bbthell. With Illustrations by E. Whymper. 

Super-royal 16mo, price 3«. 6d, cloth extra; 48. 6d, coloured, gilt edges. 

*' A pleasant variety of local legend and history, mingled with the incidents of travel." 
— TAtf Spectator. 

Echoes of an Old Bell; 

And other Tales of Fairy Lore, by the Honble. Augusta Bethell. 

Illustrations by F. W. Keyl. Super royal l6mo., price 3*. 6d, cloth, 

48. 6d, coloured, gilt edges. 

** A delightful book of well-conceived and elegantly-written fidry tales."— /.lAjnif^ 
Oiurchfnan. 

The Surprising Adventures of the Clumsy Boy 

CRUSOE. By Chables H. Ross. With Twenty-three Coloured 
Illustrations. Imperial 8yo, price 2s. 

Infant Amusements; 

Or, How to Make a Nursery Happy. With Hints to Parents and 

Nurses on the Moral and Physical Training of Children. By W. H. G. 

Kingston. Post 8yo, price 3*. 6<f. cloth. 

" We urge parents most strongly to obtain this book forthwith ; we know of no book 
that can compare with it in practical value. Each chapter ia vorth. \3ask ^xv^iSi ^•'^qs^ 
book."— Our Fireside. 



10 . MEW AND INTERESTING WORKS 

Taking Tales for Cottage Homes ; 

in Plain LaDgnage and Large Type. In Twelve Parts, each 
containing Sixty-four pages, and several Engravings. 4d. each. 
Complete in Four Volumes, cloth, Is, 6</., or 2 vols, extra cloib, 3s. 6d 
each. 

" The terse Saxon terms employed are level to the capacity of the humblest." — Bagged 
School Magazine . 
" Written in a clear and sensible stjle."— Guardian. 

Featherland; 

Or, How the Birds lived at Greenlawn. By G. W. Fenn. With 

Illustrations by F. W. Ketl. Super-royal 16mo.^ price 2*. 6c/., cloth, 

3s. 6d., coloured, gilt edges, 

" A delightful book for children. There is no story, but the happiest perception of 
childish enjoyment is contained in fanciful sketches of bird-life."^£a'ui»>Rtfr. 

The Australian Babes in the Wood ; 

A True Story told in Rhyme for the Young. Wilh Illustrations 
by Hugh Cameron, A.R.S.A.; J. MoVVhirtie; Geo. Hay; J. 
Lawson, &c. Imperial 16mo. Is. dd. Boards. 2s. Cloth, gilt edges. 

Trottie's Story Book; 

True Tales in Short Words and Large Type. Eight Illustrations by 
Weir. Price 2«. 6rf., cloth, 3s. 6d., coloured, gilt edges. 

Tiny Stories for Tiny Readers in Tiny Words. 

With Twelve Illustrations by Harrison Weir. Third edition. 
Price 2s. 6d. cloth, 3*. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 

Work in the Colonies ; 

Some Account of the Missionary operations of the Church of England 
in connexion with the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts. With Map and Sixteen Illustrations. Royal 16mo. 
price 5s,, cloth. 

Early Days of English Princes ; 

By Mrs. Russell Gray. Illustrations by John Franklin. New 
and Enlarged Edition. Super-royal 16mo., price 3s. 6^/., cloth, 4*. 6d., 
coloured, gilt edges. 

Pictures of Girl Life. 

By Catharine Augusta Howell. Frontispiece by F. Eltze. 
Fcap. 3vo., price 3*. cloth, 3s. 6d. gilt edges. 
** A really healthy and stimulating book for giv\s."—NoucoHformitt. 

Pages of Child Life; 

. Bj Catharine Augusta Howell, With Three Illustrations. Fcap. j 

/ 3vo, price 3s. 6d, cloth. i 
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The Four Seasons. 

A Short Account of the Structure of Plants, being Four Lectures 

written for the Working Men's Institute, Paris. With Illustrations. 

Imperial 16mo. Price, 3« (Jrf. cloth. 

" Distinguished by extreme clearness, and teeming with information of a useful and 
popular character."— Guardia/i. 

Fun and Earnest; 

Or, Rhymes with Keason, . by D'Arcy W. TnoMPSON. Illus- 
trated by Charles H. Bennett. Imperial 16mo., price 3«. cloth, 
45. 6c/. coloured. Cloth, Elegant gilt edges. 

" Only a clever man with the touch of a poet's feeling in him, can write good children's 
nonsense; such a man the author proves himself to he.^'—ExamiHer. 

Nursery Nonsense; 

Or Rhymes without Reason^ by D'Arot W. Thompson, with sixty 

Illustrations, by C. H. Bennett. Second edition. Imperial 16mo., 

price 2*. 6d. cloth ; or 4*. 6rf. coloured, cloth elegant, gilt edges. 

" The funniest book we have seen for an age, and quite as harmless as hearty ."-^DaiVjf 
Review. 

" Whatever Mr. Bennett does, has some touch in it of a true gemxa"— Examiner, 

Spectropia ; 

Or, Surprising Spectral Illusions, showing Ghosts everywhere and of 
any Colour. By J. H. Brown. Fifth edition. Quarto. Colonrcd 
Plates. Price 2*. 6d. fancy boards. 

*' One of the best scientific toy books we have seen." — Atherueum. 

** A clever book. The illusions are founded on true scientific principles."-^CAi»m<ca/^etr». 

WORKS BY LADY LUSHINGTON. 

Almeria's Castle; 

Or, My Early Life in India and England. By Ladt Lushington, 

with Twelve Illustrations. Price As, 6rf., cloth, 5«., gilt edges. 

*' The Authoress has a very eraphic pen, and brings before our eyes, with singular 
vividness, the localities and mooes of Ufe she aims to describe."~I.on(/o7i Retieio, 

Hacco the Dwarf; 

Or, The Tower on the Mountain ; and other Tales, by Ladt Lush- 

ington. Illustrated by G. J. Pinwell. Super royal 16mo., price 

Zs. ^d. cloth, 4«. 6c/. coloured, gilt edges. 

** Enthusiasm is not our usual fashion, but the excellence of these stories is so gx^atly 
above the average of most clever tales for the play-room, that we are tempted to reward 
the author with admiration."— >l//i<w<pum. 

The Happy Home; 

Or the Children at the Red House, by Lady Lushington. niustrated 

by G. J. Pinwell. Price 3*. 6e?. cloth, As, 6d, coloured, gilt edges. 

** A happy mixture of fact and fiction. Altogether it is one of tha \Mi^\siv^^ ^iv'^c^ 
kind we nave met with.*'— Gtklrci(j«m. 



1 2 NEW AND INTERESTING WORKS 

BY MRS. HENRY WOOD. 

William AUair; 

Or, Running away to Sea, by Mrs. H. Wood, author of *• The Chan- 

nings," etc. Frontispiece by F. Gilbert. Second edition. Fcap. 8vo., 

price 28, 6d., cloth, 3s. gilt edges. 

** There is a fascination about Mrs. Wood's irrltings, from which neither old nor yonng 
dn escape."— Jfftf^V Meuenger, 

WORKS BY MRS. DAVENPORT* 

The Holidays Abroad ; 

Or, Right at Last. By Emma Davenport. With Frontispiece by 
G. Hay. Fcap. 8to., price 28. 6d. cloth extra; 38, gilt edges. 
"Its tone is healthy and na.turaX,''—Churefimau, 

The Happy Holidays; 

Or, Brothers and Sisters at Home, by Emma Davenport. Frontispiece 
by F. Gilbert. Fcap. 8vo., price 28, 6d, cloth, 38, gilt edges. 

Our Birth Days; 

And how to improve them, by Mrs. E. Davenport, Frontispiece by 
D. H. Friston. Fcap. Svo., price 2». 6d. cloth, 3*. gilt edges. 
" Most admirably suited as a gift to young girls." — Biitish Mother** Magazine. 

Fickle Flora, 

And her Sea Side Friends. By Emma Davenport. With Illus- 
trations by J. Absolon. Price 38, 6d, cloth; 4s. 6d, coloured, g^it edges 

Live Toys; 

Or, Anecdotes of our Four-legged and other Pets. By Emma Daven- 
port. With Illustrations by Harrison Weir. Second Edition. 
Super Royal 16mo. price 28, 6d. cloth; 3«. 6d, coloured, gilt edges. 
" One of the best Iclnd of books for yonthfUl reading."— (Tuardidn. 
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DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO ROSSINI. 

Little by Little. 

A series of Graduated Lessons in the Art of Reading Music Second 
Edition. Oblong Svo., price 38. 6d. cloth. 
** One of the best productions of the kind which have yet appeared.**— CAori^ Steggal/, 
Mm. D., Cantab, 

Memorable Battles in English History. 

Where Fought, why Fought, and their Results. With Lives of the 
Commanders. By W. H. Davenport Adams. Frontispiece by 
Robert Dudley. Post Svo. price 6«. extra cloth. 
"Of the care and honesty of the author's \&>>o\]ix»,\Xv6 \»wAL^^«i«.\i\uida]Lt proof. **•-- 
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The Loves of Tom Tucker and Little Bo-Peep. 

Written and* Illustrated by Tom Hood. Quarto, price 2a, ed. 
coloured plates. 

** Full of fan and of good innocent hamoar. TlielUostrations are excellent"— 2%6 Oritie, 

WORKS BY M. BETHAM EDWARDS- 

The Primrose Pilgrimage. 

A Woodland Story, by M. Betham Edwabds, illustrations by T. R. 

Macquoid. Price 2s, ed. cloth, 3*. 6d, coloured, gilt edges. 

" One of the best books of children's verse that has appeared since the early days cf 
Mary 'Rowiit."-~Noncot\fortnisi. 
" The Poems are full of interest, and the Illustrations chanaiag."'-Art Joumai, 

Scenes and Stories of the Rhine. 

By M. Betham Edwabds. With Illustrations by F. W, Keyl. 
Price 38, 6d. cloth ; 4«. 6d, coloured, gilt edges. 
*' Full of amusing incidents, good stories, and sprightly pictures.'*— 27<« Dial, 

Holidays Among the Mountains ; 

Or, Scenes and Stories of Wales. By M. Betham Edwaeds. Illus- 
trated by F, J. Skill. Price 3*. 6c/. cloth; 4*. 6d, colomed, gilt edges. 



Nursery Fun ; 

Or, the Little Folks' Picture Book. The Illustrations by C, H. 
Bennett. Quarto, price 2^. ed, coloured plates. 
*' Will be greeted with shouts of laughter in any nursery."— TAg Critic. 

Play-Room Stories; 

Or,How to make Peace. By Geokgiana M. Craik. With Illus- 
trations by C. Green. Price 3s, 6d, cloth; 4s, 6d, coloured, gilt edges. 

"This Book will come with 'peace* upon its wings into many a crowded playroom.*' 
— Art Journal, 

The Faithful Hound. 

A Story in Verse, founded on fact. By Lady Thomas. With Dlus- 
trations by H. Weir. Imperial 16mo, price 2s, Gd, cloth; 3s, ed, 
coloured, gilt edges. 

Jack Frost and Betty Snow ; 

With other Tales for Wintry Nights and Rainy Days. Blustrated by 
H. Weir. Second Edition. 2*. ed. cloth; 3s. ed, coloured, gilt edges. 
" The dedication of these pretty tales, prove by whom they are written j they are inde- 
libly stamped with that natural and graceful method of amumn^^Uli^ Vos^x^as^ucoft^^-^^f^k^cn. 
only persons of genius possess."— ilrc Journal. 
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BOOKS FOR BOYS. 

With Illustrations, Fcap. ^vo, price 68. each doth. 

Luke Ashleigh; 

Or, School Life in Holland. By Alfred Elwes. 
" The author^s best book, by a writer whose popularity with boys is great." — Athenaum, 

Guy Rivers ; 

Or, a Boy's Struggles in the Great World. By A. Elwbs. 

Ralph Seabrooke; 

Or, The Adventures of a Young Artist in Piedmont and Tuscany. 
By A. Elwes. 

Frank and Andrea ; 

Or Forest Life in the Island of Sardinia. By A. Elwbs. 

Paul Blake ; 

Or, the Story of a Boy's Perils in -the Islands of Corsica and Monte 
Christo. By A. Elwes. 

Ocean and her Rulers ; 

A Narrative of the Nations who have held dominion over the Sea; 
and comprising a brief History of Navigation. By Alfred Elwes. 

Lost in Ceylon ; 

The Story of a Boy and Girl's Adventures in the Woods and Wilds 
of the Lion King of Kandy. By William Dalton. 

The White Elephant ; 

Or the Hunters of Ava. By William DaLton. 

The War Tiger ; 

Or, The Adventures and Wonderful Fortunes of the Young Sea-Chief 
and his Lad Chow. By W. Dalton. 
*' A tale of lively adventure vigorously told, and embodying mach carious information.*' 
Jlnttrated I^ewt. 

Neptune's Heroes : or The Sea Kings of England; 

from Hawkins to Franklin. By W. II. Davenport Adams. 
"We trust Old England may ever have writers as ready and able to interpret to her 
children the noble lives of her greatest men." — Athenceum. 

Historical Tales of Lancastrian Times. 

By the Rev. H. P. Ddnster, M.A. 
** Conveys a good deal of information about the mani>eni and costoms of England and 
France in the 15th Century."— Gentlemen^a Magazine. 

The Fairy Tales of Science. 

By J. C. Brough. With 16 Illustrations by C. H. Bennett. New 
Edition, Kevised throughout. 
" Science, perhaps, -n'os never made more attractive and easy of entrance into the 
youthful mind."— r/ie Builder. 

" Altogether the volume is one of the most original, as well as one of the most nsefol, 
books of the aeaaon.**—Qentl€maiCi Mayazine. 
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WORKS BY THOMAS HOOD'S DAUGHTER. 

Wild Roses ; 

Or, Simple Stories of Country Life. By rRA>xi8 Fbbeling Bbodebip. 
Illustrated by Anelay. Post 8vo, 3*. 6d. cloth 4». gilt edges. 
" Written with the grace and truthfukiess which the daughter of Tom Hood knows so 
well how to impart." — Art Journal. 

Mamma's Morning Gossips ; 

Or, Little Bits for Little Birds. Containing Easy Lessons in Words 
of One Syllabic, and Stories to read. With Fifty Illustrations by 
Tom Hood. Foolscap Quarto, 8«., cloth, 4s. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 

Merry Songs for Little Voices ; 

The words by Mrs. Brodehip; set to music by Thomas Mubbt, 
with 40 illustrations by Tom Hood. Fcap. 4to., price 5*. cloth. 

Crosspatch, the Cricket, and the Counterpane ; 

A Patchwork of Story and Song. Illustrated by Tom Hood. 
Super royal 16mo. price 3«. 6d. cl.,4*. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 
" Hans Andersen has a formidable rival in this gentle Uidy. "—Art Journal. 

My Grandmother's Budget 

of Stories and Verses. Illustrated by Tom Hood. Price 3*. 6(/. cloth ; 
As, 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 
*< Some of the most charming little inventions that eyer adorned the department of 
literature."— ///u4<ra/«{ Times, 

Tiny Tadpole; 

And other Tales. With Illustrations by Tom Hood. Price 3*. 6rf. 
cloth; 4s, 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 
** A remarkable book, by the brother and sister of a family in which genius and fan are 
inherited."— iSa<«rday Review. 

Funny Fables for Little Folks. 

Illustrated by Tom Hood. Price 2^. 6d. cl. ; Ss. 6c/. col., gilt edges. 

BY CAPTAIN MARRYAT'S DAUGHTER. 

With Illustrations by various Artists, Super-royal 16mo, price 2*. 6c/. 

each cloth elegant, 3«. 6c/. coloured, gilt edges. 

The Children's Pic Nic, 

And what Came of it. ' 

What became of Tommy; 

By Emilia Marktat Norris. 

A Week by Themselves ; 

By Emilia Marrtat Norris. 
" Our younger readers will be charmed with a story of some youthful Crusoes, written 
by the daughter of Captain Marryat."— 6'uar<2uiii. 

Harry at School ; 

By Emilia Marryat. 

Long Evenings ; 

. Or, Stories for My Little Wveudft. ^wiOTA'!Ei!^>assBu 
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LANDELL*S INSTRUCTIVE AND AMUSING WORKS. 

The Boy's own Toy Maker. 

A Practical Illastrated Guide to the useful emplojmeDt of Leisure 
Hours. By E. Landklls. With Two Haudred Cuts. Seventh Edi- 
tion. Koyal 16mo, price 2«. 6d,, cloth. 
*' A new and vaduable form of endless amusement." — NoneonformUt 
** We recommend it to all who have children to be instructed and amused.** — Economitt, 

The Girl's 0\vn Toy Maker, 

And Book of KccreatioD. By E. and A. Lakdells. Fourth Edition. 
With 200 lUastrations. Royal 16mo. price 2s, 6d, cloth. 
" A perfect magazine of information." — llltutrated Newt oftfie World, 

Home Pastime ; 

Or, The Child's Own Toy Maker. With practical instructions. By 
E. Landells. New and Cheaper Edition, price 3s, 6d, complete, with 
the Cards, and Descriptive Letterpress. 

\* By this novel and ingenious "Pastime,** Twelve beautiful Models can 

be made by Children from the Cards. 

" As a delightful exercise of ingenuity, and a most sensible mode of passing a winter*! 
evening, we commend the Child's own Toy Maker."— -lUttstrated Neios. 
** Should be in every house blessed with the presence of children."— rA« Field, 

The Illustrated Paper Model Maker ; 

Containing Twelve Pictorial Subjects, with Descriptive Letter-press 
and Diagrams for the construction of the Models. By E. Lamdeixs. 
Price 2s, in a neat Envelope. 

** A most excellent mode of educating both eye and hand in the Icnowledge of fimn.**— 
English Chttrchtnan, 

THE LATE THOMAS HOOD. 

Fairy Land; 

Or, Recreation for the Rising Generation, in Prose and Verse. By 
Thomas and Jane Hood. Illustrated by T. Hood, Jnn. Second 
Edition. Super-royal 16mo; price 3«. 6(/. cloth; 4^. 6</. coloured 
gilt edges. 

** These tales are charming. Before it f?oes into the Nursery, we recommend all grown 
up people should study * Fairy Land.' *' — Blackwood, 

The Headlong Career and Woful Ending of Preco- 
cious PIGGY. Written for his Children, by the late Thomas Hood. 
With a Preface bj' his Daughter; and Illustrated by his Son. Fourth 
Edition. Post 4to, fancy boards, price 2s, 6d., coloured. 

" The IllttstratioDa are intensely humourov*."— The Crllic. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF "TRIUMPHS OF STEAM," ETC. 

Meadow Lea ; 

Or, the Gipsy Children; a Story founded on fact. With Illnstra- 
tions by John Gilbert. Fcap. 8vo. price 48, 6d, cloth; 5s. gilt edges. 

The Triumphs of Steam; 

Or, Stories from the Lives of Watt, Ai'kwright, and Stephenson. With 
illustrations by J. Gilbert. Dedicated by permission to Kobcrt 
Stephenson, Esq., M.P. Second edition. Eoyal l6mo, price 3*. 6d, 
cloth ; 4s, 6rf., coloured, gilt edges. 
*' A most delicious volume of examples."— ^r^ Journai. 

Our Eastern Empire; 

Or, Stories from the History of British India. Second Edition, with 
Continuation to the Proclamation of Queen Victoria. With Four 
Illustrations. Eoyal 16mo. cloth Ss, 6d.; 48, 6d, coloured, gilt edges. 
** These stories are charming, and convey a general view of the progress of our Empire In 
the East. The tales are told with admirable clearness." — Athetueum, 

Might not Right ; 

Or, Stories of the Discovery and Conquest of America. Illustrated 
by J. Gilbert. Royal 16mo. Zs» 6d, cloth; 4s, 6d, coloured, gilt edges. 
*' With the fortunes of Columbus, Cortes, and Fizarro, for the staple of these stories, the 
writer has succeeded in producing a veiy interesting volume." — Illustrated Newt, 

Tuppy ; 

Or the Autobiography of a Donkey. Illustrated by Weib. Price 
28, 6d. cloth; d«. 6c?. coloured, gilt edges. 
** A very intelligent donkey, worthy of the distinction conferred upon him by the artist.'* 
— Art Jowmat, 

Rhymes and Pictures, 

By William Newman. 12 Illustrations. Price 6d. plain. Is. 
coloured. 28, 6d, on linen, and bound in cloth. 

1. The History of a Quartern Loaf. 

2. The History of a Cup of Tea. 

3. The History of a Scuttle of Coals. 

4. The History of a Lump of Sugar. 

5. The History of a Bale of Cotton. 

6. The History of a Golden Sovereign. 
\* Nos. 1 to 3 and 4 to 6, may be had bound in Two Volumes. Cloth 

price 2s, each, plain ; Ss, 6d. coloured. 

Hand Shadows, 

To be thrown upon the Wall. By Henbt Bdssill. 1st & 2nd Series 
each containing Eighteen Original Designs. 4to.2«. each plain; 2«.6dcoL 
** Unconunonly clever— some wonderfiil effects are produced." — The I'rets. 

Old Nurse's Book of Rhymes, Jingles, and Ditties. 

Illustrated by C. H. Bennett. With Ninety Engravings. Ne.v 
Edition: Fcap. 4to., price 3^. 6d. cloth, plain, or 6«. coloured. 
" The illustrations are all so replete with fun and imagination, that we «cAx<sj^Vs<.!is« 
who will be most pleased with the nook, the ^ood-ivBdias^^ 5scvck!^«£cw««: ^s^*^ >^«v^^^sc. "^^ea 
cbubbj^ grandchild who gets it, for a CbxlBtmaA-Box.^^— lilotet and. Qm«t\b». 
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Home Amusements. 

A Choice Collection of Riddles, Charades, Conundrums, Parlour 
Games, and Forfeits. I3y Peter Puzzlewell, Esq., of Rebus Hall. 
New Edition, with Frontispiece by Puiz. 16mo, 2*. dd, cloth. 

Clara Hope; 

Or, the Blade and the Ear. By Miss Mjlner. With Frontispiece 
by Birket Foster. Fcap. 8vo. price 3». Qd, cloth; 4s. 6c?. cloth elegant, 
gilt edges. 

**A beautiful narrative, showing how bad habits may be eradicated, and evil tempers 
aihdued^—Brituh MoUier't Journal, 

BY W. H. G. KINGSTON, 

Our Soldiers; 

Or, Anecdotes of the Campaigns and Gallant Deeds of the British 
Army during the reign of Her Majesty Queen Victoria. By W. H. 6. 
Kingston. With Frontispiece from a Painting in the Victoria Cross 
Gallery. Second Edition. Fcp. 8yo. price 3*. cloth ; 3*. 6(/. gilt edges. 

Our Sailors ; 

Or, Anecdotes of the Engagements and Gallant Deeds of the British. 
Navy during the reign of Her Majesty Queen Victoria. With Frontis- 
piece. Second Edition, Price 3s. cloth ; 3*. 6rf. gilt edges. 
" These volumes abundantly prove that both our officers and men In the Army and Navy, 
have been found as ready as ever to dare, and to do as M'as dared and done of yore.* 

W. H. C. KINGSTON'S BOOKS FOR BOYS. 
With Illustrations. Fcap. 8yo. price 5«. each^ cloth. 

True Blue ; 

Or, the Life and Adventures of a British Senman of the Old School. 

" There is about all Mr. Kingston's tales a spirit of hopefulness, honesty, and cheery 
good principle, which makes them most wholesome, as well as most Interesting reading."— 
Era. 

"With the exception of Capt. Marrj-at, we know of no Engli!>h author who will compare 
with Mr. Kingston as a writer of books of nautical adventure."— i//««/ra/e(f News. 

Will Weatherhelm ; 

Or, the Yam of an Old Sailor ahout his Early Life and Adventures. 

Fred Markham in Russia; 

Or, the Boy Travellers in the Land of the Czar. 

Salt Water ; 

Or Neil D'Arcy's Sea Life and Adventures. 

Mark Seaworth; 

A Tale of the Indian Ocean. Second Edition. 

Peter the Whaler; 

His early Life and Advcntuies m t\ift Xtttvi^fc^w^. 'YVox^'EAiilou, 
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Distant Homes; 

Or, the Graham Family in New Zealand. By Mrs. I. E. Aylmer. 
With Illustrations. Price 3«. GJ. cloth; 4s. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 

" English children will be delighted with the history of the Graham Family, and be 
enabled to form pleasant and truthful conceptions of the ' Distant Homes' inhabited by 
their kindred." — Athenceum. 

The Adventures and Experiences of Biddy Dork- 

ING and of the FAT FROG. Edited by Mrs. S. C. Hall. Illustrated 
by H. Weir. 2*. 6c?. cloth; 3«. 6</. coloured, gilt edges. 
" Most amusingly and wittily told." — Mottling Herald, 

Historical Acting Charades ; 

Or, Amusements for Winter Evenings, by the author of " Cat and 
])og,'* etc. New Edition. Fcap. 8 vo., price 35, 6t/. cloth gilt edges. 
"A rare book for Christmas parties, and of practical Yalvic,*''~IUuttratcdNews, 

The Story of Jack and the Giants : 

With thirty-five niustrations by Richard Doyle. Beautifully printed. 

New and Cheaper Edition. Fcap. 4to. price 2s. 6d, cloth; 3«.6c/. 

coloured, extra cloth, gilt edges. 

*' In Doyle's drawings we have wonderful conceptions, which will secure the book a 
place amongst tiie treasures of collectors, as well as excite the imaginations of children." 
—IthutrcUea Times, 



Granny's Wonderful Chair ; 

And its Tales of Fairy Times. By Frances Browne, niastrations 
by Kennt Meadows. 3s, 6d, cloth, 4s. 6:/. coloured. 

" One of the happiest blcndings of marvel and moral we have ever seen.*' — Literary 
Gazette, 

The Early Dawn ; 

Or, Stories to Think about Dlustrated by H. Weir. Second 
Edition. Price 2s, 6d, cloth; Ss, 6d, coloured, gilt edges. * 

Angelo ; 

Or, the Pine Forest among the Alps. By Geraldine E. Jewsburt, 
author of " The Adopted Child," etc. Illustrations by J. Absolon. 
Second Edition. Price 2s. 6d, cloth ; 3^. 6d, coloured, gilt edges. 
" As pretty a child's story as one might look for on a winter's day,**— Examiner, 



Tales of Magic and Meaning. 



Written and Illustrated by Alfred Crowqtjill. 4to.; price 3ff.6(f. 
cloth; 48, 6d, coloured. 

" Cleverly written, abounding in frolic and pathos, and inculcates so pure a moral, that 
we must pronounce him a very fortunate little fellow, who caXcVv^VVkKefe '''\<«^!^ ^ ^^&su^^ 
as a windfall from * The Christmas Tree*.'* — Athenaum« 
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Peter Parley's Fagots for the Fire Side; 

Or, Tales of Fact and Fancy. Twelve Illustratioiis. New Edition. 

Fcap. 8vo.; 3«. 6d, cloth; 4«. 6(/. coloured, gilt edges. 
« 

Bni 

Letters from Sarawak, 

Addressed to a Child; embracing an Acconnt of the Manners, Cus- 
toms, and Heligion of the Inhabitants of Borneo, with Incidents of 
Missionary Life among the Natives. By Mi's. M'Dougall. Fourth 
Thousand, with Illustrations, ds. Gcf. cloth. 
** All is new, interesting, and admirably told."— CAurcA oTut State Gazette. 

Kate and Rosalind ; 

Or, Early Experiences. By the author of " Quicksands on Foreign 
Shores," etc. Fcap. 8vo, 3*. 6d. cloth; As, gilt edges. 

** A book of unusual merit. The story is exceedingly well told, and the characters are 
drawn with a freedom and boldness seldom met with. —Church of England Quarterly. 

** The Irish scenes are of an exceUence that has not been surpassed since the best days 
of Miss Edgeworth."— FroMr'f Magazine, 

Clarissa Donnelly ; 

Or, The History of an Adopted Child. By Geraldinb E. 

Jewsbubt. With an Illustration by John Absolon. Fcap. 8vo, 

3ff.6dL cloth; As, gilt edges. 

"With wonderful power, onlv to be matched by as admirable a simplicity, Miss Jewsbury 
has narrated the history of a child. For nobility of purpose, for simple, nervous writing, 
and for artistic construction, it is one of the most valuable works of the day.'* — Lad^f^t 
Companion, 

The Discontented Children ; 

And How they were Cured. By M. and E. Kirbt. Blustrated 

by H. K. BnowNE (Phiz.). Third edition, price 25. ^d, cloth; 

3s. ^d. coloured, gilt edges. 

<* We know no better method of banishing 'discontent * tcom school-room and nursery 
than by introducing this wise and clever story to their inmates."— if r< Journal, 

The Talking Bird; 

Or, the Little Girl who knew what was going to happen. By M. and 
E. Kirbt. With Illustrations by H. K. Browne. Second Edition. 
Price 2ff. 6<2. cloth; 3«. 6(/. coloured, gilt edges. 

Julia Maitland ; 

Or, Pride goes before a Fall. By M. and E. Kirbt. Illustrated by 
Absolon. Price 2s. ^d, cloth; Zs, 6d, coloured, gilt edges. 

**Jb is nearly snob a story as Miss Edgeworth might have written on the same theme."—- 
The Fret* . 
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COMICAL PICTURE BOOKS. 

Each with Sixteen large Coloured Plates, price 2«. 6^., in fancy boards, 

or mounted on cloth, Is. extra. 

Picture Fables. 

Written and Illustrated by Alfred Crowquill. 

The Careless Chicken; 

By the Baron Krakemsides. By Alfred Crowquill. 

Funny Leaves for the Younger Branches. 

By the Baron Krakemsides, of Burstenoudelafen Castle. Blustrated 
by Alfred Crowquill. 

Laugh and Grow Wise; 

By the Senior Owl of Ivy Hall. With Sixteen large coloured 
Plates, Price 2*. Qd, fancy boards; or 3*. 6^. mounted on cloth. 



The Remarkable History of the House that Jack 

Built. Splendidly Illustrated and magnificently Illuminated by The 
Son op a Genius. Price 2*. infancy cover, 

** Magnificent in suggestion, aiid most comical in expression I" — Athemeum, 

A Peep at the Pixies ; 

Or, Legends of the West. By Mrs. Bray. Author of " Life ot 
Stothard," "Trelawny," etc. With Illustrations by Phiz. Super- 
royal 16mo, price 3«. 6£r, cloth; 4s. 6d, coloured, gilt edgeSr 

*'A peep at the actual Pixies of Devonshire, faithfully described by Mrs. Bray, is a 
treat. Her knowledge of the locality, her affection for her subject, her exquisite reeling 
for nature, and- her real delight in lairy lore, have given a freshness to the UtUe volume 
we did not expect. The notes at the end contain matter of interest for all who feel a 
desire to Icnow the origin of such tales and legend8."-«^r^ Jouittai, 

A BOOK FOR EVERY CHILD. 

The Favourite Picture Book; 

A Gallery of Delights, designed for the Amusement and Instruction of 
the Young. With several Hundred Illustrations from Drawings by 
J. Absolon, H. K. Browne (Phiz), J. Gilbert, T. Landseer, 
J. Lbech, J. S. Prout, H. Weir, etc. New Edition. Boyal 4to., 
bound in a new and Elegant Cover, price 3s, 6d. plain ; 7s, 6d, coloured; 
lOs, 6d, mounted on cloth and coloured. 

Sunday Evenings ^yith Sophia; 

Or, Little Talks on Great Subjects. A Book for GwU. "fi»^ \iEss«5i«>- 
G. Bell. Frontispiece by J, Absoi^oh. ■Ec«c^.%NO,Y^<i^'i.%*^-^^'^^ 
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Blind Man's Holiday ; 

Or Short Tales for the Nursery. By the Author of " Mia and CharKe." 
Illustrated by Absolon. 3*. 6d, cloth; is. Qd, coloured, gilt edges. 

t 

NEW AND BEAUTIFUL LIBRARY EDITION. 

The Vicar of Wakefield ; 

A Tale. By Oliver Goldsmith. Printed by Whittingham. With 
Eight Illustrations by J. Absolon. Square fcap. 8vo, price 5s., cloth; 
7s. half-bound morocco, Koxburghe style; lOs, 6d, antique morocco. 

Mr. AbBolon's graphic sketches add greatly to the interest of the volume : altogether, 
it is as pretty an edition of the ' Vicar' as we have seen. Mrs. Primrose herself would 
consider it ' well dressed.' *''—Art Journal. 

** A delightful edition of one of the most delightful of works : the fine old type and thick 
paper make this volume attractive to any luvor of books." — Edinburgh Gtunxhan, 

The Wonders of Home, in Eleven Stories. 

By Grandfather Grey. With Blustrations. Third and Cheaper 
Edition. Koyal 16ino., 2s. 6d. cloth; 3s. 6d, coloured, gilt edges. 

*' The idea is exceUent, and its execution equally commendable. The subjects are well 
selected, and are very happily told in a light yet sensible mAaner.'^^WeeMj/ News, 

Cat and Dog ; 

Or, Memoirs of Puss and the Captain. Illustrated by Weir. Eighth 
Edition. Super-royal 16mo, 2«. 6d. cloth; 3s. 6<2. coloured, gilt edges. 

" The author of this amusing little tale is, evidently, a keen observer of nature. The 
illustrations are well executed ; and the moraJ, which points the tale, is conveyed in the 
most attractive form."— jBn'tonnia. 

The Doll and Her Friends ; 

Or, Memoirs of the Lady Seraphina. By the Author of " Cat and 
Dog." Third Edition. With Four Illustrations by H. K. Brownb 
(Phiz). 2s. Qd.y cloth ; 3s. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 

Tales from Catland ; 

Dedicated to the Young Kittens of England. By an Old Tabbt. 
Illustrated by H. Weir. Fourth Edition. Small 4to, 2«. 6d, plain; 
3s. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 

** The combination of quiet humour and sound sense has made this one of the pleasantest 
little books of the season." — Lady's Neitspcper. 

Scenes of Animal Life and Character. 

From Nature and Recollection. In Twenty Plates. By J. B. 4to^ 

price 2s.t plain ; 2s. 6d., coloured, fancy boards. 

"Truer, heartier, more playful, or more enjoyable sketches ef animal life could 
scarcely be found SLnyvrheve.^*— Spectator. 
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WORKS BY THE LATE MRS- R. LEE. 

Anecdotes of the Habits and Instincts of Animals. 

Third Edition. With Illustrations by Harrison Weir. JFcap. 8vo, 
38, 6(L cloth ; 48, gilt edges. 

Anecdotes of the Habits and Instincts of Birds, 

REPTILES, and FISHES. With Ilhistrations by Harrison Weir. 
Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo, Ss, 6d, cloth; 4^. gilt edges. 

** Amnsiiig, instructive, and ably written." — Lilerarp Gazette. 

"Mrs. Lee's authorities— to name only one, Professor Owen— are, for the most part 
fini-r&te.*—Athenoeuin. 

Twelve Stories of the Sayings and Doings of 

ANIMALS. With Illustrations by J. W. Archer. Third Edition. 
Super^royal 16mo, 2s, 6d. cloth; 38, 6c/. coloured, gilt edges. 

Familiar Natural History. 

With Forty-two Illustrations from Original Drawings by Harrison 
Wbir. Super-royal 16mo, 38, 6d, cloth; 58, coloured gilt edges. 

%* May be had in Two Volumes, 2*. each plain ; 28. 6d. Coloured, 
Entitled ^* British Animals and Birds." '* Foreign Animals and Birds.*' 

Playing at Settlers; 

Or, the Fagot House. Illustrated by Gilbert. Second Edition. 
Price 28, 6d, cloth; 38, Qd, coloured, gilt edges. 

Adventures in Australia ; 

Or, the Wanderings of Captain Spencer in the Bush and the Wilds, 
Second Edition. Illustrated by Prout. Fcap. 8vo., 3s, ti(/. cloth; 4^. 
gilt edges. 

The African Wanderers ; 

Or, the Adventures of Carlos and Antonio; embracing interesting 

Descriptions of the Manners and Customs of the Western Tribes, and 

the Natural Productions of the Country. Fourth Edition. With Eight 

Engravings. Fcap. 8vo, 3s, 6d, cloth; 48, gilt edges. 

** For fkscinaiing adventure, and rapid succession of incident, the volume u equal to any 
relation of travel we ever read." — JUritanuia, 

ELEGANT GIFT FOR A LADY. 

Trees, Plants, and Flowers; 

Their Beauties, Uses and Influences. By Mrs. R. Leb. With beau- 
tiful coloured Illustrations by J. Andrews. 8yo, price lOs, 6d., oloth 

elegant, gilt edges. 
** The volume is at once useftd as a botanical work, and eiuviaLV&V^ v& ^% ^snjAxssssc^u^^ *« 
boudoir iBble."^BnUintna, ** As ftiU ol' imertet «a ol X^ttvaV] r ~ A-rt 3 v«.-vuoV.. 
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WORKS BY THE AUTHOR OF MAMMA'S BIBLE STORIES. 

Fanny and her Mamma ; 

Or, Easy Lessons for Children. In which it is attempted to bring Scrip- 
tural Principles into daily practice. Illnstrated by J. Gilbbkt. Third 
Edition* 16mo, 2«. %d. cloth; 3«. 6J. coloured, gilt edges. 
*' A little book in beautiftil large clear tjrpe, to suit the capacity of infituit readers, which 
we can with pleasure recommend." — Christian Lttdies' Magcueine. 

Short and Simple Prayers, 

For the Use of Young Children. With Hymns. Sixth Edition. 

Square ]6mo, 1«. cloth. 
*' Well adapted to the capacities of children— beginning with the simplest forms which 
the youngest child may lisp at its mother*s knee, and proceeding with those suited to its 
gradually advancing tM. Special prayers, designed for particular circumstances and 
occasions, are added. We cordially recommend the book."— CA-mfian Guardian, 

Mamma's Bible Stories, 

For her Little Boys and Girls, adapted to the capacities of very young 
Children. Twelfth Edition, with Twelve Engravings. 2s, 6a. doth; 
38, 6d, coloured, gilt edges. 

A Sequel to Mamma's Bible Stories. 

Sixth Edition. Twelve Illustrations. 2«. 6d, cloth, Ss. %d, coloured. 

Scripture Histories for Little Children. 

With Sixteen Illustrations, by John Gilbest. Super-royal 16mo.y 
price 2s, 6d. cloth ; 3s, 6d, coloured, gilt edges. 
Contents. — The History of Joseph — ^History of Moses — History of our 
Saviour— The Miracles of Christ. 

Sold separately : 6d. each, plain; Is, coloured. 



The Family Bible Newly Opened ; 

With Uncle Goodwin's account of it By Jefferts Tatlob* 
Frontispiece by J. Gilbert. Ecap. 8vo, 3s, 6d, cloth. 
" A very good account of the Sacred Writings, adapted to the tastes, feelings, and intel- 
ligence of young people." — EaiiccUiorial Times, 

Good in Everything ; 

Or, The Early History of Gilbert Harland. By Mrs. Barwbll, 

Author of ** Little Lessons for Little Learners," etc. Second Edition. 

Illustrations by Gilbert. 25. 6d, cloth; 3$. 6 <f., coloured, gilt edges. 

** The moral of this exquisite little tale will do more good than a thousand set tasks 

abounding with dry and uninteresting truisms.'*— i?tf0*« Messenger, 
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THE FAVOURITE LIBRARY. 

A Series of Works for the Young; each Yolame with an niastration 
by a well-known Artist. Price Is. cloth. 

1. THE ESKDALE HERD BOY. By Lady Stoddabt. 

2. MRS. LEICESTER'S SCHOOL. By Chables and Mart Lamb. 

3. THE HISTORY OF THE ROBINS. By Mbb. Tbimmbb. 

4. MEMOIR OF BOB, THE SPOTTED TERRIER. 

6. KEEPER'S TRAVELS IN SEARCH OF HIS MASTER. 

6. THE SCOTTISH ORPHANS. By Lady Stoddabt. 

7. NEVER WRONG; or, THE YOUNG DISPUTANT; and "IT 

WAS ONLY IN FUN." 

8. THE LIFE AND PERAMBULATIONS OF A MOUSE. 

9. EASY INTRODUCTION TO THE KNOWLEDGE OF 

NATURE. By Mrs. Trimmer. 

10- RIGHT AND WRONG. By the Author of " Always Happy." 

11. HARRY'S HOLIDAY. By Jefpebys Taylob. 

12. SHORT POEMS AND HYMNS FOR CHILDREN. 

The above may be had Two Volumes bound in One, at Two Shillings cloth. 

Glimpses of Nature ; 

And Objects of Interest described during a Visit to the Isle of Wight. 
Designed to assist and encourage Young Persons in forming habits of 
observation. By Mrs. Loudon. Second Edition, enlarged. With 
Forty-one Illustrations. 3s. 6d, cloth. 

" We could not recommend a more valuable little volume. It is full of information , con- 
veyed in the most agreeable laaimer,*'— Literary/ Gazette. 

Tales of School Life. 

By AoNES Loudon. With Illustrations by John Absolon. Second 
Edition. Royal 16mo, 2«. 6d plain; 3s, ^d. coloured, gilt edges. 

" These reminiscences of school days will be recognised as trnthftd pictures of every-day 
occurrence. The style is colloquial and pleasant, and therefore well suited to those tor 
whose perusal it is intended." — AUiencewn, 

Kit Bam, the British Sinbad; 

Or, the Yams of an Old Mariner. By Mjlby Cowdbn Clabkb, illus- 
trated by Geoboe Cbuikshank. Fcap. 8vo, price 3«. 6</. cloth; 
4s. gilt edges. 
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The Day of a Baby Boy ; 

A Story for a Young Child. By E. Bergeb. With Illustrations by 
John Absolon. Tliird Edition. Super-royal 16mo, price 2«. 6d, 
cloth ; 3*. 6rf. coloured, gilt edges. 

*• A sweet little book for the nursery." — Christian Timet. 

Visits to Beechwood Farm ; 

Or, Country Pleasures. By Catherine M. A. Couper. Illustrations 
by Absolon. Small 4to, 3«. 6{/., plain; 4«. 6d coloured; gilt edges. 

Stories of Julian and his Playfellows. 

Written by His Mamma. With Four Illustrations by John Absolon. 
Second Edition. Small 4to., 2s, 6</., plain; Ss. 6d., coloured, gilt edges. 

The Nine Lives of a Cat ; 

A Tale of Wonder. Written and Illustrated by C. H. Bennett 
Twenty -four Engravings, price 2«. cloth; 2.v. 6r/. coloured. 

" Rich in the quaint humour and fancy that a man of genius knows how to spare for the 
enlivenment of children.'*— J?j:amtner. 

Maud Summers the Sightless : 

A Narrative for the Young. Illustrated by Absolon. Ss, 6d. cloth ; 
48, 6d, coloured, gilt edges. 

London Cries and Public Edifices 

Illustrated in Twenty-four Engravings by Luke Limnkr; with desciip- 
tive Letter- press. Square i2mo, 2«. 6d. plain; 5«. coloured. 

The Silver Swan ; 

A Fairy Tale. By Madame db Chatelain. Illustrated by John 
Leech. Small 4to, 2s, 6d, cloth; 3s, 6d, coloured, gilt edges. 

Always Happy; 

Or, Anecdotes of Felix and his Sister Serena. Nineteenth Edition, 
Illustrated by Anelat. Royal I8mo, price 28. cloth. 

Anecdotes of Kings, 

Selected from History; or, Gertrude's Stories for Children. With En- 
gravings. 28, Qd. plain; Ss, 6d, coloured. 

Bible Illustrations ; 

Or, a Description of Manners and Customs peculiar to the East, and 
especially Explanatory of the Holy Scriptures. By the Rev. B. H, 
Draper. With Engravings. Fourth Edition. Heviscd bv Dr.KiTTO, 
Editor of " The Pictorial Bible," etc. 3» ^d, c\oU\. 
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Trimmer's (Mrs.) Old Testament Lessons. 

With 40 Engravings. 1*. 6d. cloth. 

Trimmer's (Mrs.) New Testament Lessons. 

With 40 Engravings. Is 6d. cloth. 

The Daisy, 

With Thirty Wood Engravings. Price 1*. cloth. (I*. 6d, coloured.) 

The Cowslip. 

With Thu-ty Engravings. 1*. cloth. (1«. 6 J. coloured,) 

History of Prince Lee Boo. 

Price Is. cloth. 

Dissections for Young Children ; 

In a neat hox. Price '6s. 6</. each. 

1. Lives op Joseph and Moses. 3. Mother Hubbard and Doo. 

2. History op Our Saviour. 4. Lipe akd Death of Cock Hobin. 

A Word to the Wise ; 

Or, Hints on the Current Improprieties of Expression in Writing and 

Speaking. By Parry Gwynne. 11th Thousand. 18mo. price 6<f. 

sewed, or is, cloth, gilt edges. 

'* All who wiidi to mind their p*$ and q^i should connalt this little \o\vaQB."-~GenUeman*9 
Magcueine. 

The British History briefly told, 

and a Descriptipn of the Ancient Customs, Sports, and Pastimes of the 
English. Embellished with Portraits of the Sovereigns of England in 
their proper Costumes, and 18 other Engravings. Zs, Qd. clot£ 

Chit-chat ; 

Or, Short Tales in Short Wor^is. By the author of "Always 
Happy." New Edition. With Eight Engravings. Price 2». 6d, cloth, 
3«. 6a. coloured, gilt edges. 

Conversations on the Life of Jesus Christ. 

By a Mother. With 12 Engravings. 28. 6d, plain; 3s. 6d. coloured, 

Cosmorama. 

The Manners, Customs, and Costumes of all Nations of the World 
described. By J. Asfin. With numerous Illustrations. 3«.6d. plain; 
and As, Qd. coloured. 

Easy Lessons ; 

Or, Leading-Strings to Knowledge. New Edition^ with 8 Engrayings. 
2«. 6(f. plain; 28. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 




Key to Knowledge ; 

Or, Things in Common Use simply and shortly explained. By a 
Mother, Author of " Always Happy," etc. Thirteenth Edition. With 
Sixty lilustrations. 2s. Qd, cloth. 

Facts to correct Fancies ; 

Or, Short Narratives compiled from the Biography o Remarkable 
Women. By a Mother. WithEngrayings, 3«.6<r plain; 4«.6df. coloured. 

Fruits of Enterprise; 

Exhibited in the Travels of Belzoni in Egypt and Nabia. Fourteenth 
Edition, with six Engravings by Birket Foster. Price Sa. doth. 

The Garden ; 

Or, Frederick's Monthly Instructions for the Management and Forma- 
tion of a Flower Garden. Fourth Edition. With Engravings by 
SowERBT. 3s. Qd. plain; or 6». with the Flowers coloured. 

How to be Happy ; 

Or, Fairy Gifts . to which is added a Selection of Moral Allegories. 
With Steel Engravings. Price Ss. 6d, cloth. 

Infantine Knowledge. 

A Spelling and Beadiog Book, on a Popular Plan. With numerous 
Engravings. Tenth Edition. 2s. Gd. plain; 3s, 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 

The Ladder to Learning. 

A Collection of Fables, arranged progressively in words of One, Two, 
and Three Syllables. Edited by Mrs. Trimmer. With 79 Cuts. Nine- 
teenth Edition. 2s. 6d. cloth. 

Little Lessons for Little Learners. 

In Words of One Syllable. By Mrs. Barwbll. Tenth Edition, 
with numerous Illustrations. 28. 6d. plain; 3s. 6d, coloured, gilt edges. 

The Little Reader. 

A Progressive Step to Knowledge. Fourth Edition with sixteen Plates. 
Price 2s. 6d. cloth. 

Mamma's Lessons. 

For her Little Boys and Girls, Fifteenth Edition, with eight En- 
gravings. Price 2s. 6d. cloth; 38. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 

The Mine ; 

Or, Subterranean Wonders. An Account of the Operations of the 
Miner and the Products of his Labours. By the late Rev. Isaac Taylor. 
Sixth Edition, with numerous additions by Mrs. Loudon. 45 Woodcuts 
and 16 Steel Engravings. 38, 6d. cloth. 
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Rhoda ; 

Or, The Excellence of Charity. Fourth Edition. With Illustrations. 
16mo, 2s. cloth. 

The Students; 

Or, Biographies of the Grecian Philosophers. 12mo, price 2«. 6d, cloth. 

Stories of Edward and his little Friends. 

With 12 Illustrations. Second Edition. 3s. 6d. plain; 4«. 6d. coloured. 

Sunday Lessons for little Children. 

By Mrs. Bab well. Fourth Edition. 2s, 6d, plain; Ss, coloured. 

EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 

Rhymes of Royalty. 

The History of England in Verse, from the Norman Conquest to the 
reign of Queen Victokia; vfith an Appendix, comprising a sununaiy 
of the leading events in each reign. Fcap. 8yo, 2s. 6d. cloth. 

True Stories from Ancient History, 

Chronologically arranged from the Creation of the World to the Death 
of Charlemagne. Thirteenth Edition. With 24 Steel EngraWngs. 12mo, 
5s, cloth. 

True Stories from Modern History, 

From the Death of Charlemagne to the present Time. Eighth 
Edition. With 24 Steel Engravings. 12mo, 5s, cloth. 

The Modern British Plutarch ; 

Or, Lives of Men distinguished in the recent History of our Country 
for their Talents, Virtues and Achievements. By W. C. Taylor, LL.D, 
Author of "A Manual of Ancient and Modern History," etc. 12mo, 
Second Thousand. 4s. 6d, cloth; 5s. silt edges. 
"A work which will be welcomed in any cirde of intelligent young persons.**— .ffri^VA 
Quarterly Review. 

Harry Hawkins's H -Book ; 

Shewing how he learned to aspirate his Ws. Frontispiece by H. Weir. 

Second Edition. Super-royal 16mo, price ^d. 

** No family or school-room within, or indeed beyond, the sound of Bow hells, shonld bo 
without this merry manual.'*— ilr< Journal. 

Mrs. Trimmer's Concise History of England, 

Revised and brought down to the present time by Mrs. Milmbr. With 
Portraits of the Sovereigns in their proper costume, and Frontispiece 
by Harvey. New Edition in One Volume. 5». cloth. 



do NEW AND INTERESTING WORKS 

Stories from the Old and New Testaments, 

On an improved plan. By the Bev. B. H. Dbapes. With 48 En- 
gravings. Fifth Edition. 12mo, 5«. cloth. 

Pictorial Geography. 

For the use of Children. Presenting at one view Illnstrations of the 
various Geographical Terms, and thus imparting clear and definite 
ideas of their meaning. On a Large Sheet. Price 2«. 6d. in tints; 
5*. on Rollers, varnished. 

One Thousand Arithmetical Tests; 

Or, The Examiner's Assistant. Specially adapted for Examination 
Purposes, but also suited for general use in Schools. By T. S. Cayzeb, 
Head Master of Queen Elizabeth's Hospital, Bristol. Fourth Edition, 
revised and stereotyped. Price Is. 6d, cloth. 

%♦ Answers to the above, Is. 6d, cloth. 

One Thousand Algebraical Tests; 

On the same plan. Second Edition. 8vo., price 3s, 6d. cloth. 
Answers to the Algebraical Tests, price 2s. 6d, cloth. 

Ganltier's Familiar Geography. 

With a concise Treatise on the Artificial Sphere, and two coloured 
Maps, illustrative of the principal Geographical Terms. Sixteenth 
Edition. 16mo, Ss. cloth. 

Butler's Outline Maps, and Key; 

Or, Geographical and Biographical Exercises; with a Set of Coloured 
Outline Maps; designed for the Use of Young Persons. By the late 
William Butler. Enlarged by the author's son, J. O. Butleh. 
Thirty-fourth Edition, revised. 4*. 

Bvery-Day Things; 

Or, Useful Knowledge respecting the principal Animal, Vegetable, and 
Mineral Substances in common use. Second Edition. 18mo, 1«. 6d, 
cloth. 

** A little encyclopedia of useful knowleclge, deserving a place in eyeryJoTenile library.** 
"■Ewmgelical Magazine, 
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Eowbotham's New and Easy Method of Learning 

the FRENCH GENDERS. New Edition, ed. 

Bellenger's French Word and Phrase-book. 

Containing a select Vocabulary and Dialogues, for the Use of Begin- 
ners. Now Edition, Is. sowed. 
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MARIN DE LA VOYE'S ELEMENTARY FRENCH WORKS. 

Les Jeunes Narrateurs ; 

Oil Petits Contes Moraux. "With a Key to the difficult words and 
phrases. Frontispiece. Second Edition. 18mo, 2^. cloth, 
•* Written in pure and easy French.**— Morning Post. 

The Pictorial French Grammar ; 

For the Use of Children. With Eighty Illustrations. Boyal 16mo., 
price 1*. sewed J Is. 6d, cloth. 



Le Babillard. 

An Amusing Introduction to the French Language. By a French 
Lady. Seventh Edition. With 16 Illustrations. 2s. cloth. 

Der Schwatzer; 

Or, the Prattler. An amusing Introduction to the German Language, 
on the Plan of '*Lq Babillard.'' 16 Illustrations. 16mo, price 2«. 
cloth. 

Battle Fields. 

A graphic Guide to the Places described in the History of England as 
the scenes of such Events; with the situation of the principal Naval 
Engagements fought on the Coast of the British Empire. By Mr. 
Wauthier, Geographer. On a large sheet 3«..6</.; or on a roller, 
and varnished; 7$. Qd. 

Tabular Views of the Geography and Sacred His- 

TORY of PALESTINE, and of the TRAVELS of ST. PAUL. 
Intended for Pupil Teachers, and others engaged in Class Teaching. 
By A. T. White. Oblong 8vo, price 1*., sewed. 

The First Book of Geography ; 

Specially adapted as a Text Book for Beginners, and as a Guide to the 

Young Teacher. By Hugo Reid, author of •* Elements of Astronomy," 

etc. Fourth Edition, carefully revised. 18mo, Is, sewed. 

** One of the most sensible little books on the subject of Geography we have met with." 
— Educational Times. 

The Child's Grammar, 

By the late Ladt Fenn, under the assumed name of Mrs. Lovechild. 
Fiftieth Edition. 18mo, 9d, cloth. 

The Prince of Wales' Primer, 

With 300 Illustrations by J. Gilbert. Price 6{f., or Is. Illuminated 
cover, gilt edges. \ 
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DURABLE NURSERY BOOKS, 

MOUNTED ON CLOTH WITH COLOURED PLATES, 

ONE SHILLING EACH. 



1 Alphabet of Qoody Two-Shoes. 

2 Cinderella. 

3 Cock Robin. 

4 Courtship of Jenny Wren. 

5 Dame Trot and her Cat. 

6 History of an Apple Pie. 

7 House that Jack built. 



8 Little Rhymes for Little Folks. 

9 Mother Hubbard. 

10 Monkey's Frolic. 

1 1 Old Woman and her Fig. 

12 Fuss in Boots. 

13 Tommy Trip's Museum of 

Birds. 



BY THOMAS DARNELL. 

PARSING SIMPLIFIED: An Introduction and Companion to all 
Grammars; consisting of Short and Easy Rules (with Parsing 
Lessons to each) whereby young Students may, in a short time, be 
gradually led through a knowledge of the several Elementary Parts 
of Speech to a thorough comprehension of the grammatical con- 
struction of the most complex sentences of our ordinary Authors, 
either in Prose or Poetry, by Thomas Darnell. Price Is, cloth. 

** Sound in principle, singularly felicitous in example and illustration, and though brief, 
thoroughly exhaustive of the subject. The boy who will not learn to parse on Mr. 
Darnell's plan is not likely to do so on any other.— Afomtn^ Post, 



GEORGE DARNELL'S EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 

The attention of all interested in the subject of Education is invited to 
these Works, now in extensiye use throughout the Kingdom, prepared by 
Mr, George Darnell, a Schoolmaster of many years* experience. 

1. COPY BOOKS. — A SHORT and certain road to a Good Hand- 

writing, gradually advancing from the Simple Stroke to a superior 
Small-hand. 

Large Post, Sixteen Numbers, 6d. each. 

Foolscap, Twenty Numbers, to which are added Three Supplementary 

Numbers of Angular Writing for Ladies, and One of Omamentfd Hands, 

Price 3d. each. 

%* This series may also be had on very superior paper, marble covers, 4d. each. 

" For teaching writing I would recommend the use of Darnell's Copy Books. I hare 
noticed a marked improvement wherever they have been used.'* — Report of Mr. M<tye 
(Nationat Socieiy*» Organizer ofScfiools) to the Worcetter Diocesan Board of Education, 

2. GRAMMAR, made intelligible to Children, price Is. cloth. 



S. ARITHMETIC, made intelligible to Children, price Is. 6d. cloth. 

%* Key to Parts 2 and 3, price Is. cloth. 

4. READING, a Short and Certain Road to, price 6d. cloth. 

wERTHEnnsn, lba aicd co.| emeus rLiec, viksburt cikcus. 



